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fine plywood mills 


ASSO CIATED The Douglas fir that grows in Oregon’s rain belt 


is the finest on the face of the earth. That's why we use it. 


D1 wo Oo D M ILLS, IN’ The mills in which we make our plywood are models of 


efficiency in the industry. 
The people who work with us are skilled, interested, pro- 
ERAL ductive —with pride in their jobs. 
. { From these ingredients of materials, machines and men 
UGEN E, OREGO nN : comes APMI plywood; exterior and interior panels that 
a carry double marks of quality—the DFPA grademark and 
i SALES WAREHOUSES: 925 Toland St., San Francisco; 4814 Bengal ——a trademark. 
4003 Coyle St., 42468 Uioh Lovis; 1026 Joy Your inquiries are welcomed at our general offices, or at 
Charlotte, N. C.; Eugene and Willamina, Oregon. APMI sales warehouses. 
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THE BEST TIRE for Year-round Traction 
‘GET THE TIRE for Your Kind of Soil 


— 


OR spring plowing in soft 
ground you need a tire that 
stays clean . . . For fall work in 
hard ground you want one that 
bites through and takes hold. . . 
And for any kind of work any day ; 
in the year, you'll find that a 
Firestone Champion beats them all. 
Which Champion? . . . Either one, 
but let the soil conditions on your 
farm determine whether the Open ' 
Center or the Traction Center is a 
best for you. Both tires give you 
these extra traction features — 
* Curved bars to cup the soil 
for a sure, firm hold. 
* Extra bar height for deeper 
soil penetration. 
* Extra bar length for bigger 
soil bite. 

* Flared Tread Openings for 
positive cleaning action. 
Only Firestone gives you all these 
features. Only Firestone gives you 
top traction performance in the 
tire of your choice—Open Center 
or Traction Center. 


JILT\BY\ FIRESTONE THE ORIGI 


JCAL PNEUMATIC TRACTC 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC Copyright, 1951, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Steadily increasing use of SuperSol 
(48.9% increase this past year alone) is 
your proof that: 


1. Foremost feeders, pleased with their 
results, continue to feed SuperSol. 


2. They recommend it enthusiastically 
to fellow feeders. 


Letters from foremost feeders heartily en- 
dorse the use of SuperSol for all livestock 
and poultry. 


SuperSol is a superior, high-protein, high- 
vitamin feed supplement. 


Have you tried SuperSol yet? 


Available in pellet or granular form. 


PROVIDES 


B-GROUP VITAMINS 


This booklet 


tells what 
RIBOFLAVIN, THIAMIN 
SuperSor NIACIN, CHOLINE, PYRI- 
will do for DOXINE. PANTOTHENIC ACID, 
your p-AMINOBENZOIC ACID 


livestock! BIOTIN, FOLIC ACID 


FATS and PROTEINS 
CALCIUM, PHOSPHOROUS 
and ESSENTIAL TRACE MINERALS 


FEED DIVISION 


q plas VITAL 
PRODUCTIV 


Louisvitte KENTUCKY 3 FACTORS 4 
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By FRED BAILEY 


USDA REORGANIZATION STRENGTHENS PMA—The 
Agriculture Department reorganization becomes more 
significant when you take into account two facts. First, 
the reorganization plan author is Undersecretary Clar- 
ence McCormick, a long-time supporter of the PMA 
system. Second, the reorganization 
greatly increases PMA authority at 
tional, state, and county levels. 

_ The meteoric rise of McCormick as 
a powerful figure in the Department 
ig attracting national attention to this 
Indiana farmer. He wields more in- 
fluence over Department affairs than 
has been customary for an Under- a 
secretary. The principal job of an Fred Bailey 
Undersecretary usually has been the signing of official 
Papers when the Secretary is out of town. 

_ Early reaction to the reorganization order indicates 
that there are a lot of operational kinks to be worked 
out before it can run smoothly. The reorganization is 
in three separate parts — soil conservation, USDA 
defense activities, and research. The chief controversy 
Tevolves about the soil conservation set-up, in which 
authority is divided between PMA, Soil Conservation 
Service, and Forest Service. 

_ SCS, which had hoped to have top authority over soil 
conservation, is not happy over the order which requires 
it to play second fiddle to PMA. Extension service 
thinks it has been slighted by not having a more impor- 
tant role in soil conservation. The farm organizations, 
skeptical of effective cooperation among the agencies 
involved, are waiting to see how things work out before 
criticizing the new set-up. 


ANOTHER ASSISTANT SECRETARY REQUESTED— 
Congress is being asked to authorize the appointment 
of an additional assistant secretary to manage the soil 
conservation program. His job, as spelled out in the 
re-organization, would be to “maintain a continuous 
survey of the agricultural resources activities of the 
Department and to determine with the Secretary such 
action, including transfers of functions, as may be 
necessary and appropriate to insure integration, effec- 
tiveness, and economy of these activities.” 

The land and water resources staff of the Office 
of the Secretary will be assigned to the assistant secre- 
tary to assist him in carrying out responsibilities 
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relating to flood control, river basin investigations, and 
other matters concerning land and water utilization. 

At the state level, all conservation policies and pro- 
grams will be decided upon jointly by PMA, SCS, and 
Forest Service. Land Grant colleges and other state agri- 
culture agencies will be invited to cooperate. Personnel 
of PMA and SCS will be officed in the same building as 
soon as possible. The state PMA chairman will be in 
charge of conservation work in the state, but will be 
assisted by the SCS on “technical phases.” 

County conservation programs will be decided upon 
by the PMA county committee and SCS, working with 
the governing body of the soil conservation district. 
The county extension agency and the supervisor of the 
Farmers Home Administration are invited to take part 
in the determination of policies. 


MOBILIZATION COMMITTEES CREATED—The crea- 
tion of Agricultural Mobilization committees at na- 
tional, state, and county levels is intended to assist in 
gearing agriculture to high level, efficient production, 
and to head off the re-creation of a World War II War 
Food Administration. 

This phase of the reorganization has created fully as 
many internal problems as the soil conservation phase. 
Last summer Secretary Brannan delegated responsi- 
bility for USDA defense activities to PMA adminis- 
trator Ralph Trigg. McCormick’s reorganization pulls 
most of that authority back into the USDA “front 
office.” 

A large part of the difficulty stems from the long- 
time rivalry between PMA and the so-called old-line 
agencies in the Department. PMA, after many ups and 
downs, again appears to be rising as a dominant power 
in the Department. Old jealousies are being revived. 

The National Agricultural Mobilization committee 
is headed by the Secretary and consists of the heads of 
13 principal USDA agencies and bureaus. He is to be 
assisted by an Agricultural Mobilization Policy board 
composed of the Agricultural Research Policy com- 
mittee and the Advisory committee to CCC. 

State Agricultural Mobilization committees include 
chief officials of USDA agencies in the state, plus 
members of the PMA State committee. State agricul- 
tural agencies are invited to nominate members. Chair- 
men of each state committee is the PMA state chairman. 

County agricultural committees consist of the chief 
of USDA agencies in the county, the PMA Committee, 
and, by invitation, the county agent and a representa- 
tive of vocational agricultural teachers in the country. 
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This year’s figures on aldrin usage are poppin’ 
too—and that is due solely to aldrin’s terrific 
effectiveness against the evil boll weevil and 
other cotton pests. This belt-wide acceptance in 
aldrin’s first year is already a matter of record 
in most cotton states. 

Agricultural authorities and growers every- 
where are hailing this sensational killer of weevils, 


aldrin 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


THE 


fleahoppers and thrips as a long step forward in 
insect control. 

If you aren’t using aldrin, ask your neighbor 
about it. Then ask your agricultural distributor 
to give you the facts and application data on this 
weevil-killer that controls insects on maturing 
plants with less than 4 ounces per acre . . . 2 ounces 
for early season control! 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hyman & Aijdrini is available under the brand names of VE 
Co., and is distributed by Shell Chemical Cor- leading insecticide manufacturers. Consult your 
poration, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. local dealer and county agent. 
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wets 


TOUGH 


GULFLUBE 
FITS FARM WORK 


Protect your farm motors 
with this High Quality Motor Oil 


1. Gulf’s Multi-sol process 
purifies and stabilizes the oii. 


Gulflube’s instant lubrication. 


3. High lubricating value pro- 
tects bearing surfaces. 


Gulflube is tough, rugged and eco- 
nomical. We recommend it for the 
lubrication of gasoline engines of auto- 
mobiles, tractors, trucks, farm light- 
ing outfits, and other farm equipment. 
Gulflube is “a premium oil at a regu- 
lar price.” 


Handy 5-gallon utility can, useful 


Ask your Gulf Supplier for 
Gulflube in the 5-gallon cans 
For sound farm economy, REMEMBER 
to ask for these GULF PRODUCTS, 
too... 

Livestock Spray + Tractor & Truck 
Tires + Good Gulf Gas + All-Pur- 
pose Farm Grease. 


2. Engines perform better with _ 


4. Gulflube is anexclusive Gulf 
product made to exacting high 
standards from paraffin base 
Mid-continent crude oils, 


5. Gulflube has high oxidation 
stability. 


in dozens of ways, is yours when you 
buy Gulflube in this economical size. 
Keep several on hand. Use one to 
carry extra gasoline for truck or trac- 
tor, another for kerosene. Can has 
tilted spout for easy pouring, screw 
caps, wooden handle. You can never 
have too many utility cans. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

1 
' 

: Gulf Farm Aids, Room 1509, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. i 
: Send me, free, Gulf’s NEW Farm Tractor Guide. H 
H Name 4 
R. F.D. No. 1 
Town State 
Make of Tractor Model No. 
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The PMA head is the chairman of the 
county committee. 


DEFENSE AGENCIES SLIGHTING 
AGRICULTURE—Farm spokesmen in 
Washington are becoming very much 
disturbed by what appears to be a ten- 
dency on the part of new defense agen- 
cies to minimize the urgency of need for 
farm production supplies. They are 
warning that if agriculture is slighted 
the result may be “higher prices and 
hungry bellies.” 

The Agriculture Department has not 
been representing agriculture’s case as 
forcefully as farm leaders and many 
congressmen think it should. The De- 
partment has no direct authority over 
allocations, but can act only as a claimant 
agency for farmers. 

A House Agriculture subcommittee 
headed by Rep. Abernethy (D., Miss.) is 
making a searching inquiry into the 
problem of farm supplies. The full com- 
mittee unanimously endorsed a subcom- 
mittee report charging defense agencies 
with “completely disregarding the re- 
quirements of agriculture” and warning 
that this “may very quickly create a 
situation where the availability of ma- 
terials for agricultural purposes will be 
reduced to zero.” 

One of the most critical farm supply 
shortages is sulphur. The subcommittee 
estimated the shortage at 500,000 tons 
and warned that this will greatly reduce 
production of fertilizer at a time when 
expanded production is needed. It sug- 
gested that ECA “re-examine” exports of 
800,000 tons of sulphur a year to Europe. 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY CRITICAL— 
The farm labor supply problem, regarded 
by many as the most critical production 
problem facing farmers, is being compli- 
cated by sharp differences of opinion as 
to the type of program needed. Most offi- 
cials now agree that a serious farm 
labor shortage cannot be avoided. 

Conflicting bills have been introduced 
in Congress and hearings begun. The 
major farm organizations are backing 
bills by Senator Ellender and Represen- 
tative Poage, a Texas Democrat. These 
bills would leave as is the program for 
voluntary movement of domestic farm 
workers, but provide some assistance in 
obtaining foreign workers. 

The Ellender-Poage proposal would 
authorize the Government to establish 
recruiting centers in Mexico, in coopera- 
tion with the Mexican government. Farm 
employers, accepting recruits at border 
points, would reimburse the Government 
for transportation costs. 

The Labor Department, which has 
charge of the program for farm workers, 
is backing Senate and House bills which 
call for complete government responsi- 
bility for movement of both foreign and 
domestic farm workers, with the Depart- 
merit paying full transportation, housing, 
and medical costs. 
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ARTIFICIAL WEATHER CONTROL 
POSSIBLE—Despite the remark attri- 
buted to Mark Twain that “everybody 
talks about the weather but nobody does 
anything about it,” there is a good chance 
that Congress will do something about it. 
Hearings have begun on three bills to 
place artificial rain-making under Fed- 
eral control. 

Three considerably different bills were 
introduced in the Senate by Senators 
Anderson, Case, and O’Mahoney. Ander- 
son proposes the creation of a Federal 
Weather Control commission. Case | 
would give authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and O'Mahoney to the Sec- 
retary of Interior. 

Intent of all three bills is to require | 
that operators of man-making rain 
equipment get Federal permits before | 
starting their operations. One of the 
things that prompted the bills was the | 
number of complaints that rainmakers | 
are robbing the clouds of moisture that | 
would have fallen in other areas. Rain- | 
makers deny this. 


LEGISLATION ON USE OF CHEMI- | 
CALS POSSIBLE—A strong drive is 
being made to get new legislation 
through this session of Congress to pro- 
vide extensive changes in laws governing 
use of chemicals in the production and 
processing of foods. 

The House Select Committee on 
chemicals, which began hearings last 
session, now has another $75,000 appro- 
priation to continue the inquiry. It will 
give first attention to chemicals in fer- 
tilizer and pesticides. 


* 


Barn Cleaner In Three Sizes 


Dairymen are now able to obtain dif- 
ferent sized barn cleaners to meet the 
requirements of either small or large 
herds. In the attached picture you will 
note the three types made by the Clay 
Equipment Corporation. 


There's Magic 


*Chicks 


Each year thousands of chicks go 
through feeding trials at Western 
Condensing Company’s Chick 
Laboratory. This work is under 
the direction of trained nutri- 
tionists whose work has received 
recognition in leading agricul- 
tural colleges. 

These feeding trials demon- 
strate the value of whey nutrients 
as an aid to increased hatchabil- 
ity, livability, faster chick growth 


* in Whey Nutrients 


Prove It 
Veebles’ Whey Products 


and increased feed efficiency. 

They serve as a guide in the 
scientific formulation of Peebles’ 
Whey Products. As a result, su- 
perior whey-based products are 
provided to balance the known 
nutrient deficiencies in grain 
products. Thus Peebles’ gives the 
farmer efficient products that 
promote better feeding results 
at low cost. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE FOLDER — 
Contains interesting 
information which 
will be useful to your 
farm friends. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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Here is the way the Mommsen farm looked 
forty years ago. Ten years previously a fire 
had swept over the acreage burning it com- 
pletely. Dead snags still can be seen stand- 
ing with the younger growth. 


In the center is Bill Sauerwein, SCS forester, 
who is explaining the conservation farm plan 
to Henry, left, and John Mommsen. They are 
following closely this forest management plan 
in order to get maximum returns from their 
timber acreage. 


This is the way the forest looks today. It is 
now ready to yield $20,000 a year from har- 
vested timber. 
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This Forest 
Grew Again! 


Destroyed by Fire 
Replanted by Nature 


Saved by Conservation 


By HERB BODDY 


Soil Conservation Service 


- 


@ A FARMER CAN REAP dividends 
if he will take good care of his timber 
or woodlot acreage of trees. 

This has been demonstrated by two 
McCleary, Wash., farmers, Henry and 
John Mommsen. During their lifetime, 
the brothers have watched a fire-black- 
ened fir forest grow into a half-million 
dollar timber fortune. 

The Mommsens are not heralds of 
“arm chair” logic. It’s easy for them to 
back up their reasoning. Their own 
woodland is a striking example of how 
good forest management pays off. Re- 
cently a forester labeled their tree crop 
one of the best young forests in heavily 
timbered Grays Harbor county. 

As it stands, the bachelor brothers 
figure the second growth forest, spread- 
ing over sloping land near their 70-year 
old farmstead, is “good as gold.” In 20 
years they will net $400,000 or $20,000 
a year from the timber. What’s more, 
there will be plenty of marketable trees 
left for years to come. 

But there’s an “if” in the offing. To 
reap top profits from their forest holdings 
the Mommsens will have to keep on 
harvesting their trees the good land-use 
way. That calls for selective cutting and 
other tested woodland management prac- 
tices. 


Nature Healed Fire Scars 


Mother Nature has played a key role 
in the rising fortunes of the Mommsens. 
She healed the scars of the fire that raged 
through the homestead’s forest acreage 
in the early 80’s. Thousands of young 
seedlings grew up alongside old snags 
and windfalls. This year most of those 
seedlings are of marketable size. They 
are tall, vigorous trees fit for veneer, saw 
logs, poles, piling, fuel, and other uses. 

The last three years the brothers have 
started to help conserve the fruits of the 
new timber growth. They teamed up 
with Bill Sauerwein, U. S. Soil Conser- 
vation Service forester, and Bill Tinney, 
district forest engineer and tree farm 
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1,000,000,000 
POUNDS SEED 


To save the soil and to produce the ever-in- 
creasing tonnage of meat and milk our steadily 
growing population requires, American farm- 
ers need a yearly 114 billion pounds of grass, 
legume, and other forage seeds, according to 
USDA estimate. New full-color 24x36-inch 
poster, “MONEY CROPS . .. NEW AND 
OLD,” illustrates many of these crops, some 
familiar, some little known. It gives tips on 
how to save as much of the seed as possible, 
outlines the characteristics a combine should 
have to fit the job. Colorful, interesting, edu- 
cational. Available without charge. 


SOYOEARS, es PEAS 


cnors for INDU 


POSTERS + CHARTS - BOOKLETS « SLIDE FILMS - FULL-COLOR SOUND MOVIES 


You have your choice of a wide variety of subjects 
and media among Case Visual Education Materials. 
Big, bright posters and charts which illustrate con- 
touring, building ponds and terraces, farm safety, 
and farm machinery, to name a few. 

Slide films show farming history, safety, proper 
operation of farm machinery, and other topics. Study- 
outlines cover pond building, contour and grassland 
farming. Movies and companion booklets teach con- 
servation, range management, profitable farm pro- 
duction, theory and application of tractor hydraulic 
controls. All contain little or no advertising. 


Printed matter is furnished, slide films and movies 
loaned—all without charge. Movies are all 16 mm., 
in color with sound. Order booklets and schedule 
films through your Case dealer or branch, or Edu- 
cational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


Send for Case Visual Education Materials Catalog. 
This handy little booklet lists and describes all movies, 
posters, etc., tells how to order printed matter, how to 
schedule films. It is a big help in planning interesting 
teaching and lecture schedules. Address your request to 
the Racine office. There is no charge for this material 
and service. 
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the average freight train 


than ever before in history! 


Association OF American 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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specialist with West Coast Lumberman’s 
Association. 

As it stood, the forest was far from 
an ideal setting for growing a good crop 
of trees. Many trees were stuffy and 
needed elbow room. Young seedlings 
fought for a piece of the sky. Some 
trees were ripe for cutting. There wasn’t 
space in the picture for culls and old 
“wolf” trees that stunted the growth of 
good marketable ones. The Mommsens 
have set out to change this “standing 
room only” rule of the forest. 

When Tinney and Forest Reed, Wash- 
ington State Forest Practices forester for 
Grays Harbor county, explained the 
“More Trees for Washington” program to 
John two years ago they found him an 
interested listener. 

“John was running the farm by him- 
self,” Tinney said. “He liked the idea of 
selectively cutting his trees the conser- 
vation way. But he wouldn’t do a thing 
until his brother Henry got back from 
30 years of railroading in Alaska. We 
told John about the technical help in 
forest management the Soil Conservation 
Service gives woodland owners. Then 
we told the Soil Conservation Service 
about John’s fine timber.” 


Conservation Plan Accepted 


Last fall when Bill Sauerwein, Soil 
Conservation Service forester, called at 
the Mommsen farm, he found Henry 
had been pensioned from his job with 
the Alaska railroad. Both brothers were 
glad to have the forester work out a 
farm conservation plan for their timber 
and crop lands. 

The crux of the plan provides for put- 
ting each acre of the brothers’ land to 
permanent and profitable use. Under 
the program of soil conservation and 
forest management practices mature 
trees are harvested as a crop, the same 
as other cash crops. A set number of 
trees are marked for cutting and sale 
each year. Other trees will be cut from 
year to year. 

In November, 1949, the Mommsens 
began harvesting their trees on a sus- 
tained yield basis using their farm con- 
servation plan as a guide. Sauerwein 
marked 40 acres of trees for selective 
cutting. The brothers sold stumpage on 
this tract to Sam DeYoung, a logging 
operator. 

“We didn’t want to run any chance 
of having our stand of Douglas fir 
spoiled,” Henry explains. “We went to 
work for DeYoung. We got seven dol- 
lars per thousand feet for the stumpage 
and another four dollars for falling and 
bucking logs. Some of the logs went for 
second growth peelers, the rest for saw 
logs. DeYoung got about $30 per thou- 
sand, camp run, at the mill for the lot.” 

The half million feet of timber logged 
off the 40 acres from November to March 
netted the brothers $5,500. 

Beginning next year, they plan to har- 
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vest two million feet of selectively cut 
timber. At current top prices mills are 
paying for logs, the 1951 tree harvest 
should net them 20,000. 

Sauerwein sums up the Mommsen's 
timber crop in this way: 

“Henry and John can cut two million 
feet a year for the next 20 years or longer 
if they manage their forest on a sustained 
yield basis. That’s an annual income of 
$20, 000. ” 

Both Henry and John are well satis- 
fied with their tree profits. Not long 
ago the woodland owners turned down 
a spot cash offer of $70,000 by a Grays 
Harbor mill to clean-cut the entire 700 
acres. 

Says Henry, “We'll make far more 
from our trees by harvesting them on a 
sustained yield basis than by selling 
them outright. We've found it pays to 
take good care of our trees.” 


* 
Control Weeds In Cotton 


In experiments at the Mississippi ex- 
periment station, USDA plant scientists 
and Mississippi workers obtained excel- 
lent control of weeds in cotton by a com- 
bination of chemical and mechanical 
treatments. 

Best returns in cotton yields and qual- 
ity came from a combination of 3 herbi- 
cidal oil treatments followed by 5 flam- 
ings. The oil treatments were made 13, 
20, and 29 days after the cotton plants 
came up. These plus the 5 flamings gave 
practically complete control of pigweed 
and morning glories and reduced crab- 
grass to only 17 plants per 100 feet of 
row. The treatments required less than 
4 man hours of labor to apply and cost 
$15.10 per acre. Costs include materials, 
labor, and equipment depreciation. 

In comparison, standard cultivation 
and hoeing, which did not give good con- 
trol of crabgrass, required nearly 55 man 
hours per acre and cost $17.51. 


* 


Build These Yourself 


Here is a 32 page booklet showing 
in two-color illustrations how to 
build some two dozen pieces of elec- 
trical farm equipment. Most of this 
inexpensive equipment can be built 
largely from scrap material around 
the farm. It is designed to help the 
young farmer realize the benefits to ' 
be obtained from electricity. 

Included are plans for a home- 
made study lamp, movable work 
bench light, electric hot bed, room 
ventilating unit, electric fence, pig 
brooder, an egg cooler, and many 
other items. 

Single copies of this free booklet 
may be had from the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. You will find 
this booklet listed in the Helpful 
Booklets department of this issue 
of BETTER FARMING METHODS. 
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Theres ome tor every use 
ATLACIDE the chiorate 


Widely used for non-selective control of weeds and 
grass. Kills bindweed, white top, St. Johnswort, Rus- 
sian knapweed and many other tough perennials. 
Destroys roots ...’ kills entire plant . . . discourages : 
regrowth. May be applied as spray or in dry form. ig — 
Atlacide is backed by 20 years of good results, plus ALONG ROAD SIDES, FENCE ROWS 
an outstanding reputation as “the safer chlorate.” 'N PASTURES AND ON RANGES 


CHIPMAN 2, 4-D wero xiers 


For selective control of broad-leaf weeds in grain 
and grass crops. Complete line available: 2, 4-D 
Ester, 2, 4-D Amine and 2, 4-D Ester Dusts. 


CHIPMAN 2,4, 5-T ESTERS 44% Especially 
recommended for controlling certain woody plants 
resistant to 2,4-D. Applied as water or oil mixed 
spray. 

CHIPMAN BRUSH KILLER A combination of 
2, 4, 5-T and 2, 4-D Esters. Controls wide variety of 
woody plants; also many broad-leaf weeds. Ap- 
plied as water or oil mixed spray. 


ATLAS “A” A 40% sodium arsenite solution. Con- 
trols certain aquatic vegetation in lakes and ponds. 
Used to destroy trees and shrubs; also annual weeds 
and grasses. 


Sole 


Se 


IN CERTAIN CROPS 


ALONG DITCH BANKS 


INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 
Always Dependable Quality 


BENZAHEX DUSTS & SPRAY 
(Benzene Hexachloride) 
BERAKO—Rotenone Liquid 

CALCIUM ARSENATE PARIS GREEN 
CALGREEN POTATO DUSTS 
CHLORDANE DUSTS & SPRAYS ROTENONE SPRAY POWDER 
SODIUM ARSENITE 
CUBOR DUSTS (Rotenone) TOMATO DUST 
DDT DUSTS & SPRAYS TOXAPHENE DUSTS 
LEAD ARSENATE TOXAPHENE LIQUID 
LEAD ARSENATE DUSTS 


TOXAPHENE SPRAY POWDER 
COPPER HYDRO DUSTING SULFUR 
COPPER HYDRO BORDO WETTABLE SULFUR 


AGROX & MERGAMMA (Seed Protectants) 


LINDANE SPRAY POWDER 
PARATHION DUSTS 
PARATHION SPRAY POWDER 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
WEED KILLERS 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL “COMPANY, INC. 
DEPARTMENT M., BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912 . . . Of Insecticides Since 192) 
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Foreign Agriculture Needs A... 
World-Wide Extension Service 


By JAY RICHTER 


@ A WORLD-WIDE extension service, adapted to meet 

needs of individual countries, is one of our best guarantees 
of international peace. This view, variously phrased, was 
tossed my way recently everywhere I visited in Europe— 
France, Holland, Denmark, Germany, and Italy. 

Certainly, neither extension nor any peacetime effort to 
prevent war, will cut a lot of ice in the midst of a shooting 
war. But one of the best preventives against war is effective 
communication between people who have information and 
_ those who can do something with it. Europe’s most pressing 
' farm problems depend for their solution upon improved ex- 
tension work. 


Italy Has Many Problems 

On that boot-shaped peninsula, the one crying need is for 
land reforms to raise living standards. Land reform, in turn, 
_ depends for ultimate success upon increasing the technical 
“know-how” of the peasants. 

The job ahead is a tough one. 

U. S. Extension Specialist Jerry Huffman at Marshall Plan 
headquarters in Rome told me that there are only about 
75 cars and a few motorcycles for Italy’s 90 chief inspectors 
(county agents) and their aides. Much of the time they 
must travel by bicycle, burrow, or afoot. 

Chief inspectors are paid the equivalent of about $85 per 
month; their assistants, $50 to $60. 

Yet delay in land reforms could be catastrophic. Land- 
hungry peasants are fair game for the Communists. In the 
' poverty-ridden region of Calabria on Italy’s instep, I asked 
a peasant why the area was two-thirds communist as reflected 
in voting figures. 

“We call him father,” he replied, “who gives us bread.” 

Few farm products are marketed in the area. Usually a 
farmer can only partially feed his family, even when weather 
and growing conditions are favorable. Another peasant, after 
I had asked what his family had to eat, responded: 

“We have for breakfast bread and tomatoes; for the dinner, 
bread and tomatoes and some oil, perhaps; and for supper 
we have bread and tomatoes with pasta soup—maybe.” 


Lands Held by Few 


A major reason for poverty and hunger in south Italy is 
the feudal system of land holding. Some land barons haven’t 
seen their vast acreages for 20 years; most of them do little 
to improve the land. They spend most of their time in Rome, 
Naples, or perhaps in Paris. 

Meanwhile, many of the peasant villagers living near un- 
cultivated lands go hungry. Operating through agents, the 
barons rent some land in small parcels to the peasants who 
are unable to pay in money, but pay in produce. 

The Communists have made hay by organizing the peasants 
into “rental associations,” and bargaining with the barons’ 
agents for lower rent. Since lower rent means more bread 
for his underfed family, a peasant does not examine too closely 
into the politics of his benefactors. 

For years, Italian governments have largely neglected the 
south. Only a while back, the present DeGasperi govern- 
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Here is Antonio Lopez, southern Italian peasant, and a Communist. 
Hunger is chronic in this part of Italy and Antonio thinks the Reds 
have done more about it than the present Italian government. How- 
ever, the Italian government has taken recent steps to secure land 
for sale to the peasants. Most of them say, given a chance to work 
their own land, that they will turn from Communism. Below—This 
farmer near Copenhagen, Denmark, pulls the cover from his liquid 
manure “pile.” Danish milk production per cow averages almost 
8,000 pounds. This record has been achieved by preservation of 
manures and careful feeding including increased use of grass silage. 
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It is probable that even to agricultural producers 
themselves the growth of poultry raising in the United 
States is news. News worth our reporting and your 


reading... 


Last year America’s poultry farmers 
produced one and three-quarter billion 
pounds of broilers. With turkeys and other 
poultry added on, 1950’s production of 


poultry meat equalled half of our beef pro- 


duction. 


Not many years ago broilers were the 
cockerel half of replacement chickens for 
the laying flock . . . sold for meat. Quality 
varied greatly. Some were light, some 
heavy; some young, some old; some ten- 
der, some tough. Supply was seasonal, 
and consumer demand feeble. 

But today, broiler raising is a fast-grow- 
ing, mechanized, mass-production industry 
with an established mass market. And a 
mighty efficient industry, too. Special 
broiler strains have been developed— 
plump, meaty birds that grow into 3-pound 

roilers in 10 to 12 weeks—and make a 
und of chicken meat from 3 pounds of 
eed or less. In a modern broiler house, 
one man can handle up to 30,000 broilers, 
up to four times a year. Thus, one man can 
turn out as much as a half-million pounds 
of meat in one year. 

Starting on the East Coast’s Del-Mar- 
Va (Delaware, Maryland, Virginia) penin- 
sula, broiler growing has spread a aver 
the nation—to New England, the South— 
to the Midwest, the Southwest, Pacific 
Coast. It’s still growing lustily. So long 
as Mrs. Consumer says, “More chicken, 
please,” it will continue to grow—as long, 
also, as ingenious, self-reliant American 

roducers see the possibility of profitable 
ood production via broilers, even in mar- 

inal areas—of sharing in a business which 
ast year accounted for four hundred and 
fifty million dollars of our nation’s farm 
income. 

HUNGARIAN CHICKEN 

1 chicken, cut up for frying 1 teaspoon paprika 
Ya cup butter or shortening Ys cup water 
Salt, Pepper 1 cup cream 
3 medium onions, diced Hot cooked noodles or rice 
Rinse chicken pieces in cold water and dry. Melt but- 
ter in heavy skillet; season chicken pieces and brown 
on both sides. Remove from skillet. Add onions to 
skillet and fry slowiy until tender. Return browned 
chicken pieces (skin side up) to skillet and sprinkle 
with paprika. Add water and cover. Cook slowly for 
30 to 40 minutes or until tender. Remove chicken 
pieces to platter. Add the cream to skillet mixture. 
Stir and heat thoroughly. Serve with cooked noodles 
or rice. 


When Biddy is broody, she’s sharp with her beak. 
City Cousin found out on a visit last week. 


( ) 
( ) 
( ) 


More Chicken... 


A booming broiler industry 
adds a billion and three-quarter pounds of “eating” 
for the nation’s consumers 


Production vs. 
Price Controls 


Meat price controls are 
aimed at helping to 
curb inflation. We can 
all sincerely hope that 
they will su in this. 
Swift & Company will abide by these 
controls. 

On the other hand, I think there’s a 
better way of doing our part in con- 
trolling inflation. I refer to the pro- 
gram worked out together by farm and 
ranch organizations, various meat pack- 
ers, and others. This broad plan was 
presented to the government. It aims 
directly at curing the cause of inflation 
—too much money bidding for too little 
produce. Here’s what our livestock- 
meat industry proposed: 

First, encourage an increased supply of 
meat, What we need is more livestock, 
not less. Do everything possible to in- 
duce ranchers and farmers to raise more 
and better meat animals. Encourage 
them, also, to produce more feed and 
to use it efficiently. Reduce livestock 
death and injury losses. All those things 
can be done. They all mean more meat. 

Second, take steps so there won’t be so 
many inflated dollars around bidding up 
prices. That, too, can be done. By pay- 
as-we-go taxation. By cutting down on 
too-easy credit. By encouraging sav- 
ings. By holding down the expansion 
of the supply of money. And by strict 
economy—in government, business and 
individual spending. All those are 
strong checks against inflation. 

The results would be certain. More 
meat, fairly distributed. The efficiency 
of maximum production—which we 
need. No loss of precious medicines and 
other by-products. Normal, above- 
board business instead of black market 
graft and waste. And a safe and sound 
economy for our nation both during and 


after this emergency. 
I would like to know EN Simp son. 
Agricultural Research Department 


what you think. 

Swift & Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILL 
Nutrition is our business—and yours ‘ 
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Every Corn Row a High Producing 
Outside Row 


A.L. Lang, Dept. of Agronomy 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Farmers growing both 
corn and soybeans on 
the same farm can in- 
crease their corn yields 
by 15 to 20 percent. 
he way to do this is 
to plant the two crops in alternating 
paired or quadrupled rows instead of in 
separate fields. Three years of study on 
this practice at the University of Illi- 
nois shown beyond doubt that corn 
yields are definitely increased with little 
or no effect on the yield of soybeans. 
To give this practice a trial, it is nec- 
essary to own or be able to rent a self- 
propelled combine of a width suitable 
to harvest the two or four rows of beans 
before corn harvesting time. Planting 
and cultivating can be done with the 
present equipment and in normal way. 
This method of growing corn and 
soybeans makes every corn row virtu- 
ally an outside row, thus exposing the 
leaves of the plants to much more light, 
air, and perhaps lessens the competition 
between plants for water and plant 
food. The corn plants grow more sturdy, 
they stand better, the ears are larger, 
and the grains are more plump. There 
is also a greater opportunity of increas- 
ing yields through thicker planting. 
Increased yields of any crop require 
ae quantities of plant food and 
igher soil productivity. This method 
of increasing corn yields will not be 
effective unless there is sufficient avail- 
able plant food in the soil to take care 
of the increased yields, and the produc- 
tivity of the soil must be sufficient to 
permit maximum yields. 


New Color Movie FREE for your use! 


“‘Who Buys Your Livestock?” Sm 


You’ll see the various ways bs 
that producers of meat ani- 
mals sell their livestock when Val 
and where they decide it will _ (/ 4— 
be to their best advantage. —#4=~ 
This brand new, colorful ani- ~ ““'>- 
mated film runs 9 minutes. Instructive 
and fun. Ideal for school, church, 
lodge or farm meetings. For 16-mm. 
sound projectors. All you pay is trans- 
— costs one way. Write: Swift 

Company, Agricultural Research 
Dept., Chicago 9, Ill. 


A. L. Lang 
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It Kills 
me — 
but 
Love it! 


KILLERS’ 


Why do rats and mice continue to eat lethal warfarin bait? It’s 
because the small amount of warfarin concentrate in the at- 
tractive bait can’t be detected. Rodents keep eating, then die 
from internal hemorrhage. Warfarin bait is easy to prepare, 
easy to use, and relatively safe. A few permanent stations 
offer permanent control. Yes, it kills them, but they love it! 


You may recommend warfarin rat and 
mouse killers with confidence. 


% Worfarin is a substance discovered Emphasize the importance 
in the laboratories of Dr. Karl Paul 
Link, Biochemistry Dept., University of : 
Wisconsin, by Drs. Mark A. Stohmann, control during 
Miyoshi ikawa and Link. 


for- 
in was developed ond nels an SPRING CLEANUP 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 


IMPORTANT! 


of warfarin bait for rodent 


P. O. BOX 2059 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 


To All 
F County 
Agents 


and Vo-Ag Instructors 
So that you may be better acquainted 
with the merits of our Accuracy Attested 


ui 
i 
with the Green Spots, wh Degree 
Severity of the ‘ull 
size bex—Free—Write today— 
STERLING RESEARCH CORP. 
Dairy Div. 14 Buffalo 3, N.Y. 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS. 
HALES & HUNTER co. ; 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD, 
CHICAGO 4, ILUINOIS 


31 new booklets listed this month. Turn to page 64. 
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ment, following the tragic killing and 
wounding of several peasants who had 
occupied idle land, and after constant 
prodding by U. S. Marshall Planners, 
took some concrete action. 

A limited amount of land in the 
Calabria region was finally expropriated 
from reluctant barons for sale to the 
peasants. The task was under way while 
I was in the area. 

In the tiny town of Altilia, where 
names of prospective peasant land hold- 
ers were posted, and terms of sale ex- 
plained, there are about 75 votes. All 
were communist at the last election. 

But when Communist leaders came 
to the village, crying out that the land 
reform was a capitalistic hoax, they were 
figuratively tossed out on their ear. 

That is what land reform can mean. 


Germany Needs Better System 


Western Germany is another area 
where better farming through better ex- 


| tension work can pay large dividends in 


the struggle against Communism. 

Vaunted German efficiency is not at 
all apparent on the nation’s farms, ac- 
cording to Dr. William Dankers, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota farm school in St. Paul, 
now on leave to work on Marshall Plan 
and State Department projects in the 
south German state of Bavaria. No. 1 
German farm problem, Dankers told me, 
is the ancient and inefficient “strip” 
method of cropping. 

Even the smallest German land hold- 
ings are broken up into an almost in- 
credible number of parcels. Throughout 
Bavaria, some 50 percent of a farmer’s 
time is wasted in going from one small 
parcel of land to another. 

The classic example was a farm of 75 
acres divided into 154 different fields, 
varying in size from one-four of an acre 
to two and one-half acres. This piece- 
meal system of farming, resulting from 
division of land among heirs, brings on 
a host of evils. 


Machine Work Impossible 


Mechanization becomes difficult, if not 
impossible. The resulting inefficient use 
of labor is one of the big reasons that 
farm women still may be seen working 
in the fields from dawn to dark. 

Production per farmer in Germany is 
only about one-tenth that of the U. S., 
despite the fact that per-acre yields are 
usually much higher. 

Marshall Plan experts, headquartered 
in Frankfurt, along with Dr. Dankers and 
his colleagues, are straining mightily to 
bring about consolidation of German 
farms. Extension work is being stepped 
up in attempts to sell tradition-bound 
German farmers on the idea. 

Present policy is to arrange and hold 
elections, village by village, on the con- 
solidation issue. A 51 percent “Yes” vote 
leads to consolidation. Progress is jet- 
propelled, as some Germans see it, but 
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it often seems painfully slow to impatient 
Americans. 


Denmark Rates High 


Denmark and Holland are bright spots 
on the European agricultural front. Al- 
though both countries can learn much 
from us about extension work, we have 
much to learn from them, especially 
about dairy production. 

Production per cow in both countries 
is roughly 8,000 pounds annually, com- 
pared with some 5,000 in the U. S. The 
average in Wisconsin, the state which 
is perhaps most like Holland and Den- 
mark, runs about 6,500 pounds. 

Dutch and Danish farmers say their 
big milk production is achieved by pains- 
taking calculation of how much of what 
feed is to be given each cow every day 
of the year. Despite sharp declines in 
imports of U. S. oil cakes, production of 
milk in both countries has been on the 
upgrade. 

Denmark’s extension service is oper- 
ated by farmers themselves who pay 
about 60 percent of the cost, with the 
government carrying the balance. The 
country’s agriculture department, run 
by lawyers, does little more than inter- 
pret farm legislation. 

Generally speaking, this is a good 
thing, according to George L. Peterson, 
another professor on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who heads the 
Marshall Plan Food and Agriculture 
division in Denmark. The fact that farm- 
ers run their own experiment stations, 
Peterson thinks, is another matter. 

Research horizons in Denmark would 
be less limited, Peterson told me, if sci- 
entists were given more powers to de- 
termine what problems should be 
studied. Also if, as in the U. S., the 
extension-research tie-up were closer. 


* 


“Little Richard is on the left. 
cabbage you just kissed.” 


That’s the 
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MARLOW 
“WATER WIZARD” 


Sprinkler Irrigation 


When you're picking the heart of your irrigation system, 
remember Marlow pumps can’t be beat for features, efficiency 
or long life. 


Marlows mean dependable irrigation — and Marlows have 
many extra year-round uses on the farm, too. Gasoline and 
Diesel engine, electric motor and belt-driven models. 


For help with your irrigation problem, write to Engineering 
Dept., Marlow Pumps, 250 Greenwood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J. 


RLOW PUMPS 


\ 
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Training for a contest can be carried on in the field. Here “ag” boys 
are getting practical experience in judging cattle. This training 


will be valuable to all, 


Where possible, it is a good idea to allow each boy in the vo-ag class 
to prepare for the contest. In this picture, boys are being given an 


opportunity to prepare for a public speaking contest. 


uestions and Answers \. . . 
reparing Boys for 


Vo-Ag Contests 


CONTESTS are developed and spon- 
_ sored as a means to an end. Vo-ag 
leaders assume that existing or proposed 
contests related to their work promote 
worthy objectives in agricultural edu- 
cation. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that a 
contest is worthy because it exists or is 
proposed, or because participation in 
the contest is enjoyable. Some of our 
contests in vo-ag are promoted by 
agencies outside of education to promote 
primarily their own objectives. Other 
contests do not mirror the changes in 
agriculture and therefore promote obso- 
lete objectives. Finally, some contests 
were poorly organized when started and 
are still in this status. 

A contest may be of much or little 
educational value. It may have negative 
value. Usually, boys enjoy a contest 
whether it has educational value or not. 

If a teacher concerns himself with 
the educational value of his activities, 
preparing boys for vo-ag contests poses 
many problems. 

Some of the questions for which an- 
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swers must be obtained are: (1) what 
contests are of the most educational 
value? (2) what specific contests should 
be promoted? (3) how much time can be 
justified in preparing boys for partici- 
pation in each contest? (4) how can the 
interest of boys in a contest be moti- 
vated? (5) how should an individual or 
team be trained for a contest? 


What Contests Are Best 


The first step in deciding what contests 
are educationally desirable and worthy 
of further consideration might be the 
evaluation of existing contests. Boys, 
parents, administrators, advisory coun- 
cil members, and others can be of help. 
Discussions of this kind might raise 
questions similar to the ones that follow: 

. Does the contest develop desirable or 

undesirable attitudes? 

. Does the contest develop desirable or 

undesirable interests? 

. Is the contest a real contest or a 

guessing contest? 

. Does the contest reward the correct 

or desired abilities? 

. Is the contest an end or a means to 

an end? 

. Does the contest provide an oppor- 

tunity to think? 

. Does the contest provide for partici- 


pation in group enterprises? 
8. Does the contest provide for improve- 
ment in operation of the community? 


Here is another question which needs 
to be asked in addition to those regarding 
the educational value of a contest. To 
what extent does a contest promote and 
motivate the program of agricultural 
education which has been adopted by 
the community? 


The worker in vo-ag needs for his 
protection and for the best welfare of 
the community to enlist the help of all 
concerned. These people could help in 
the selection of contests to be promoted 
on the basis of their educational value. 
They could determine their specific value 
to the program of agricultural education 
adopted by the community. 


Preparing for Contest Takes Time 


Several factors must be taken into 
consideration in determining how much 
time to spend in preparing boys for a 
contest. The educational value of time 
used in preparation must be weighed 
against the other needs of the boys and 
the community. 


If a teacher devotes too much time to 
a contest, he may not have enough time 
remaining to provide the necessary in- 
struction regarding problems which are 
arising in the boys’ farming programs. 
He may lack time to develop a complete 
program of vocational agriculture in his 
community. 

No final answer can be given regard- 
ing the amount of time to use in prepar- 
ing boys for a contest. The time needed 
varies with contests, local conditions, 
and individuals in the department. 

Many teachers are now spending a 
minimum of class time in preparing for 
contests. They attempt to provide train- 
ing to the point of diminishing educa- 
tional value and they do not try to 
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THIS HELPFUL LEAFLET IS 


TABLE Of EFFECT iy; 


UNS 

cer OR 
WATER 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 
The Key to Prevention and Control 


: of Coccidiosis Outbreaks Records of Effectiveness i 
READ how Sulfaquinoxaline works—easily . . . effectively . . . eco- In 86 successive broiler flocks (equivalent to about 
nomically; how it prevents and controls outbreaks of cecal and intes- 30 years’ experience in commercial broiler produc- 
tinal coccidiosis of chickens and coccidiosis of turkeys; how it checks tion) Sulfaquinoxaline has achieved consistent per- 
immediate mortality in acute fowl cholera of chickens, turkeys, and formance. Throughout this concentrated study, no 
pheasants. severe outbreaks of cecal or intesti- 


nal coccidiosis have occurred. There 
was no evidence that the coccidia 
became resistant to Sulfaquinoxa- 
line. 


LEARN THE FACTS—Sulfaquinoxaline-fed flocks show better feed 
efficiency and better market quality; Sulfaquinoxaline is safe for meat 
birds and replacement pullets; it is effective the year ‘round under a 
wide variety of climatic conditions. 


ALL IN THIS FREE FOLDER, together with Table of Effective Con- 
centrations, showing 22 ways to use Sulfaquinoxaline. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Paste on Penny Post Card 
or mail in envelope 


Your Feed supplier or Remedy dealer has Sulfaquinox- 
aline in the form of feed mixtures, premizes, solutions, 
tablets, or soluble powder. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 4 

Rauway, N. J., Dept. SQ-BE-4 

Send me a copy of your informative folder, Coccidiosis, Its Pre- j 

vention and Control with Sulfaquinoxaline. i 

(Please Print) i 
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On All Your Farm Buttdings 


GALVANIZED 


SHEETS 
Give You AU 3! 


| 
| 


1, PROTECTION ...of valuable crops, live- 
stock and machinery against elements. Galva- 
nized roofing covers more than 34 of all U.S. 
tarm buildings today! 


2. STAY-ABILITY Hold at the nail-holes, 
resist high winds, stay sealed and solid for 
years and years. Strength of steel—protection 
of Zine! 


3. ECONOMY ... Reasonable original price | 
... low repair and upkeep cost ... long years | 
of service . . . add up to economy you can count 
on thru the years. 


Now, More Than Ever... PROPER CARE PAYS! 
When material shortages threaten to limit 
new construction and replacement, careful 
maintenance of present structures is essen- 
tial. A few simple steps with very little labor 
can make galvanized roofing a lifetime mate- 
rial. The valuable booklets described below 
will show you how. 


1 AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE : 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Room 2617 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
: 
1 Without cost or obligation, send the illus. 1 
1 trated booklets I have checked. : 
Faets About Galvanized Sheets 
} 1 List of Metallic Zine Paint Mfrs. i 
Directions For Applying Galvanized Sheets 
1) © Repair Manual on Galvanized Roofing and ' 
1 Siding 
' (1 Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal : 
Surfaces : 
NAME i 
4 
1 
{TOWN AND STATE 


Send for FREE Booklets | 
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develop experts. In other words, they 
teach the essentials for participation 
and then put the responsibility on the 
boys for further practice, if they want 
to develop their ability to the point of 
expertness. 


How to Select Boys for Contests 


Individual boys may be selected early 
to take part in a contest on their ability 
to win the contest. They can be given 
extensive training to 
further insure their winning. 

Selection can be made by training all 
available boys for a contest. Final choice 
of the boys to represent the community 
can be made near the time of the sec- 
tional or district contest. It seems that 
educationally the only procedure which 
can be justified is the latter. 

Although many select the first pro- 
cedure, a group of teachers of vocational 
agriculture in Illinois, in a short course 
on preparing boys for vo-ag contests, 
indicated that they preferred the latter 
procedure. Their opinion was that in- 
stead of selecting one boy or team well 
in advance of a contest and giving 
concentrated attention to those selected, 
it would be better to give all boys in 
the department preliminary instruction 


| for taking part in a contest. 


The final selection of a team or boy to 
represent the department would come 
after most of the time allotted for pre- 
paring for the contest had been con- 
sumed. The boys should also have 


considerable responsibility in selecting 


| the team or individual to represent the 


school. 


| Interest Boys in a Contest 


Providing preliminary training for a 
contest makes the problem of developing 
interest in a contest more critical. The 
whole department of vocational agri- 
culture must be motivated, not just a 
team or individual. 

The following are several approved 
practices which are based on general 
principles of learning that may be used 
as techniques in guiding a_ teacher's 
actions in developing interest. 

1. Allow class time for explaining and 
discussing contests. 

2. Consider in class the value of 
contests. 

3. Determine the boys’ objectives for 
the contests in which they plan to take 
part. 

4. Permit the boys to share in deter- 
mining the procedures of preparing for 
the local contests. The local contests 
should provide recognition to a large 
part of the boys in the department. 

One of the reasons that boys may lack 
interest in a contest is that they have not 
been brought into the planning. It is 
often assumed that boys will be nat- 
urally interested in preparing and taking 
part in a contest. 

This is not always true. Most people 
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become interested in activities in which 
they have had a part in planning. It 
becomes theirs. 

The procedure of arousing interest of 
boys in a contest may be clarified by 
giving the following procedures sug- 
gested for a specific contest. These were 
suggested by a group of Illinois teachers 


Here a large group of boys from various 
schools is receiving judging instruction. En- 
tire classes took part in this training. 


who concerned themselves with this 
problem in a short course on contests. 
They suggested the following steps for 
arousing the interest of pupils in public 
speaking. 

1. See that all freshmen have an op- 
portunity to observe the public speaking 
contest in the local section or region. 

2. Invite a sectional or a_ regional 
winner of the public speaking contest 
to present his speech at the local Future 
Farmers of America parent-son banquet. 

3. Allow class time for explaining and 
discussing the public speaking contest. 

4. Consider in class the value of taking 
part in a public speaking contest. 

5. Permit the boys in each class to 
plan a local public speaking contest. 

6. Provide opportunities for all boys 
to give short reports in class. Reports 
may be increased in length as boys gain 
ability to appear before a group. 

7. Have the boys in each class develop 
standards for evaluating the short reports 
of the boys. 

8. Provide class time for boys to eval- 
uate their progress in public speaking. 

9. Provide class time for boys to or- 
ganize a public speaking contest for their 
class. 

10. Hold public speaking contests in 
each class. 

11. Allow boys to select the winners 
of their class contest. 

12. Hold a local Future Farmers of 
America public speaking contest to 
appear before other groups. 

14. Assist boys with the agricultural 
content of their speeches. 

15. Provide opportunity for boys to 
receive help in English from the English 
teacher; in public speaking from the 
public speaking teacher. 

16. It possible, record the winning 
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Mr. George V. Tinkham (left) shows Texaco! 
Man Vernon M. Martin and Lillian Peterson his} 
reservoir, created simply by damming up the end 
of a gully with a bulldozer. Rain fills gully. During 
dry spells water is pumped into aluminum pipes 
and carried to truck crops. (Pump is at top right.) 


Solves Irrigation Problem with 


“Homemade” Pond, Pump and 
Movable Pipe Lines 


Mr. George V. Tinkham, pro- 
gressive truck farmer near 
Cape Charles, Virginia, has 
solved the problem of “dry 
spells” on his farm on the 
famous Del-Mar-Va Peninsula, 
home of “frozen foods.” 

He simply dammed up the end 
of a gully, and it filled with 


water during rainy weather. 


This novel tractor-planter on the 
Emilie plantation near Lions, Louisi- 
ana, is getting the right lubricant— 
Marfak. There is none better for trac- 
tor, truck, car or farm machinery; for 
Marfak resists jar-off, water-wash, rust, 


and clings to bearings longer. Texaco 
Men Alvin Crais and Walson Tassin 
watch Carl Levet, plantation owner, 
put Marfak on the job. 


IT PAYS TO 


Bivision Atlanta 1, Ga.; 
Indianapolis 1 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Fronte 


Boston 17, Mass.; 


When dry periods come along, 
he pumps the water into easy- 
to-move aluminum pipes and 
irrigates the land. Mr. Tink- 
ham grows some fine crops as 
a result. 


Like outstanding farmers the 

country over, Mr. Tinkham has 

also found that it pays to farm 
with Texaco Products. 


“Cherry Bowl” near The Dalles, 
Oregon, gets Texaco Service. Earl Cur- 
tiss (left) of Curtiss Bros., who produce 
1,000 tons of cherries a year in their 
orchards, finds it pays to use Texaco 
Gear Lubricant EP and other Texaco 
Products. Texaco Man Bob Brown 
(right) gives the kind of service farm- 
ers want. 


See the full-color film ““TEX’’—The Story of a Champion Calf— 
shown at Texaco Farm Meetings. Ask your Texaco Man about it. 


Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
, Ind.; Los "Angeles 15, Calif.; Minnespolis 2, Mian.; New Orleans 6, Ia.; New ‘York 17, M. Y.; Norfolk i, Va.; Seattle 11, ‘Wash. 


y Limited. 


Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; 
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Chicago 4, Ill.; 


Mr. Tinkham chats with Texaco Man Martin 


as Mr. C. M 


urdock pours in some Havoline, the 


motor oil that’s better than Premium grades— 
even exceeds heavy duty requirements. Havoline 
is ideal for gas or Diesel tractors as well as cars 


and trucks. 


power for low-cost 
operation — that’s what 
Texaco Fire-Chief gasoline 
gives to tractor, truck or car. 
That's why Mr. G. Alex 
Bailey, a ten-truck farmer of 
Potosi, Wisconsin, is getting 
a delivery of Fire-Chief from 
Texaco Man Allen Austin. 


Oil 


P 
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It's Up to You to Stamp Out 


NEWCASTLE DISEASE 


T? end confusion, and provide a maximum measure of control over New- 

castle Disease, the entire poultry industry must adopt a uniform and 
definite immunizing program. Outbreaks of this fatal disease will continue 
to occur if the breeder, hatcheryman and individual poultry raiser persist 
in relying on Killed and Intranasal Vaccine when vaccinating breeders 
and layers. 


Parental Immunity 


Research definitely indicates that breeders vaccinated with Killed or Intranasal Vaccine 
does not transmit immunity to baby chicks. The result is that poultry farms are continually 
being populated with new chicks that are susceptible to Newcastle Disease. 

Successful safe puerdiag of birds, therefore, depends upon the poultry industry following 
this recommended cycle. 


(1) Hatcheries must insist that their breeding flocks are vaccinated only with Wing- 
web, Live Virus Newcastle Vaccine. 

(2) Poultrymen must demand that baby chicks purchase come Sop teyers 
have cen veosinated with Wieg-web, Live Virus Newcastle Vaccine 

(3) The application of Wi ~~ pve Virus Vaccine to parentally immune baby chicks 

ection against Newcastle Disease 

he vaccine may administered ng 

m one day of age and 


Science that the older the bird, animal, or 
even human, when vaccinated, the more durable the immunity. 


sy held over as layers and breeders must 1 re-vaccinated with Wing-web, 
Virus Newcastle Vaccine before coming into production. 


Mobilize Now 


Consequently, if the above recommenda- 
tions are followed we believe the problem 
of Newcastle Disease can be overcome. 
Yes, the poultry industry should mobilize 
to control Newcastle Disease now... an 
the most effective strain and method of 
application must be employed. Only a 
Wing-web, Live Virus Vaccine should be 
adopted by hatcherymen and all poultry- 
men as standard operational procedure in 
immunizing birds of all ages against this 
disease. 


ice, 
atories. 


made in chicken eggs. 


own premises 


FOUNDED IN 
THE YEAR 1914 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES, 
the recognized leaders in the field of poul- 
try biologics for more than 37 years, has 
the answer to eradicating Newcastle Dis- 
ease. Among commercial poultrymen, lead- 
ing hatcherymen, and in scores of agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment 
“VINELAND Wing-web, LIVE VIRUS 
VACCINE has been acknowledged as the 
first line of defense against Newcastle 
Disease. 


The Leadership of Vineland Poultry Laboratories 
Is Based on These Accomplishments 
FIRST Veterinarian in the United States to devote his full time and ene 
Dr. Arthur D. Goldhaft, the Founder 


~ to 
and Director of V 


FIRST to manufacture and distribute Laryngotracheitis Vaccine made in chickens. 
FIRST to manufacture and distribute Laryngotracheitis, Fowl Pox and Pigeon Pox Vaccines 


FIRST to manufacture and distribute Newcastle Vaccine made in chicken eggs. 

FIRST to to opens ae vaccines in vacuum, a process originated and developed at 
FIRST and probably Hn the me laboratory which aetin its own breeding flocks on 
its for the production of eggs used in the facture pe Vacci 
That is why we say, “Rely on Vineland Poultry Santee to help you solve your 
Newcastle problem.’ 


VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES 


- USE BOTH 
PENICILLIN 
AND STREPTOMYCIN 
for BETTER, FASTER, SURER 


MASTITIS CONTROL 
MA STICS P&S 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


the original udder bougie, now containing 50,000 
units of penicillin and 50,000 micrograms of strepto- 
mycin in each individually foil-wrapped bougie. 


@ SOLD BY YOUR VETERINARIAN 


THE MARTIN LABORATORIES 
West Chester, Pennsylvdnia 
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Raise your own from seed 
for ornament. windbreak, 
snow fence, erosion control, 
Christmas trees, Spruce, Firs, 
Pines, Birch, others. 

Free planting guide 

and price list. 


woo0iu) 10 NORWAY 


| speeches as resource material for future 


contests. 

17. If possible, provide opportunities 
for all boys to record their speeches as 
a training device. 


Training Methods Important 


The specific method will vary depend- 
ing on the type of contest. Space will not 
permit going into detail for each of our 
more important types of contests. The 
steps outlined for the public speaking 
contest may serve as an example. 

In summary, the teacher who is pre- 
paring boys to take part in contests 
should remember that contests are means 
and not ends. He should remember that 
contests should be evaluated as means of 
promoting desired educational objectives. 
The time he allows for preparing for a 
contest should be determined by the 
effectiveness of the contest in developing 
desired educational abilities. 


* 


State PMA Chairmen 


Following is a list of state chairmen of 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. It was omitted from our Novem- 
ber Directory issue and BETTER 
FARMING METHODS is glad to publish 
this informative list for the use of our 
many ag leaders. 


ALABAMA—William B. Crawley, Old Post 
Office Bldg. 

ARIZONA—Obe ssen, Union Invest- 
Company Bidg., 415 South First St., 

oenix 

ARKANSAS—John L. Wright, 108% West 3rd 
St., P.O. Box 2781, Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA—E. H. Spoor, 2288 Fulton St., 
Berkeley 4. 

J. Harman, 948 Broad- 
way, Denver 3 

CONNECTICUT—Milo A. Appley, 500 Capi- 
tol St., Hartford 6. 

DELAWARE—Ermest S. Mattiford, Courtney 
and Academy Sts., Newark. 

FLORIDA — Walter B. Anderson, Seagle 
Bldg., Gainesville. 

GEOR og yg R. Breedlove, Old Post 
Office Bldg. 

IDAHO~ira Quince Rice, P.O. Box 4068, 


eA! Vista St., Boise 
NOIS—Lee M. Gentry, Standard Office 
Bldg. 124-132 = Water St., Decatur 12. 
IANA—L. Marshall Vogler, 5th Floor, 
Illinois Stet Postal Bldg., Indianapolis 9. 
IOWA—Harvey E. Hazen, 10th & Mulberry 
Sts., Onthank Bldg., Des Moines 7. 
KANSAS—Emmet Womer, 1122 Moro St., 
Manhattan. 
KENTUCKY—Roudell O. Wilson, Mill and 
Maxwell Sts., Lexington 29. 
LOUISIANA—Lloyd "A. Mullin, P. O. Box 
8597, University Station, Baton Rouge. 
— J. Nutter, University of Maine, 
rono 
MARYLAND—Joseph H. Blandford, P. O. 
Box 38, University of gba College Park. 
MASSACHUS — Harold F. Tompson, 
be of Massachusetts, Amherst. 
N—James H. Quick, Cahill Bidg., 
200 North Capitol Ave., Lonaing 4. 


1251, Bldg., 1130 West "Capitol St. 
Jackson 5. 

MISSOURI—Hilton L. Bracey, I.0.0.F. Bldg., 
10th & Walnut Sts., Columbia. 

MONTANA—Robert J. McKenna, P. O. Box 
149, 211 North Grand St., Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA—Frank W. Reed, Third Floor, 
Trust Bide., Lincoln 1 

NEVADA—Edward >» Settelmeyer, Univer- 
sity of Reno. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE—Harold E. Hardy, 29 
Main St., Durham. 

NEW_JERSEY—Charles A. Collins, College 
Farm, New Brunswick. 
: NEW MEXICO—W. Leslie Martin, State Col- 
lege. 


NEw YORK — Robert J. Howard, Byrne 
Bldg., 236 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 2. 

NORTH CAROLINA—George T. Scott, State 
College Station, Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA—John E. Kasper, 304 de 
Lendrecie Bidg., P. O. Box 2017, Fargo. 

OHIO—Dale C. Williams, 202 Old Federal 
Bldg., Columbus 15. 

0 OMA—Charles T. Cameron, Ether- 
ton aa 6th & Main Sts., Stillwater. 

OREGON—E. Harvey Miller, 515 S. W. 10th 
Ave., Portland 5. 

PENNSYLVANIA —Clyde A. Zehner, 928 
North Third St., Harrisburg. 

RHODE ISLAND—Oscar R. Hallene, 71 Jack- 
son St., Providence 3. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Robert W. Hamilton, 
P. O. Box 660, 1615 Hampton St., Columbia 33. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Mark Nelsen, 56 Third 
St., S. E., Huron. 

TENNESSEE—L. Carl Fry, 129 8th Ave., 
North, Nashville 3. 

TEXAS—B. F. Vance, AAA Bidg., College 


'AH—J. Vern Hopkin, 222 S. W. Temple 

St., Old Terminal Bldg., Salt Lake City. 1. 

VERMONT—Park H. Newton, 102 Adams St., 
Burlington 14. 

VIRGINIA—Richard B. Bridgforth, 609 E. 
Main St., Richmond 19. 

WASHINGTON—Claus W. Peters, Room 301, 
— Bldg., South 9, Washington St., Spo- 

ane 8. 

WEST VIRGINIA—J. Ward Wood, 144 
Pleasant St., Morgantown, W.Va. 

WISCONSIN — Walter F. Katterhenry, 117 
Monona Ave., Madison 3. 

WYOMING—R. Lester Crompton, P. O. Box 
1211, 345 E. Second St., Casper. 

PUERTO RICO—Rafael Menendez Ramos, 

. O. Box 4349, San Juan 21. 

HAWAII—Will N. King, Director, Hawaiian 
Area Office, 303 Dillingham Bldg., Honolulu 16. 

PUERTO RICO—G. Laguardia, Director, 
— Area Office, P. O. Box 4349, San 
uan 21. 


* 


February Cover Takes First 


In the February issue of Better Farm- 
ing Methods, readers were asked to rank 
the 1950 magazine covers. 

They chose as their preference the 
February cover, placed March second, 


and the August cover third. Entries 
were received from 25 different states 
and Canada. 

No one placed them in the exact order 
in which they were rated. Closest was 
E. N. Langley, assistant county agent, 
Edinburg, Tex., who had the first and 
second choices correct. Two readers, J. 
B. Olliff, soil conservationist, Homerville, 
Ga., and L. N. Berry, professor, poultry 
husbandry, State College, N. Mex., had 
the top three covers listed but not in the 
correct order. Many others ranked very 
near the top in their selections. 
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Yes, you pay particular attention to your own health, and.certainly you 
wouldn’t knowingly neglect your health. But, how about the health of 
your soil? Soil poor in minerals cannot produce crops rich in vitamins— 
Minerals are just as essential to healthy productive soil as they are to 
the human body. ES-MIN-EL contains the essential mineral elements of 
Copper, Zinc, Manganese, Boron, Iron and Magnesium. ES-MIN-EL will 
restore health and greater productive capacity to mineral deficient 


soil. Give your soil an application of ES-MIN-EL, the essential mineral 
elements today! 


ES-MIN-EL 


SOIL APPLICATION 


If your soil was not properly 
mineralized before planting you can 
now get ES-MIN-EL for dusting or EScenticl 
spraying. You can now feed your MiNerel 
growing plants these essential min- Elements 
eral elements through the leaves 
and stems by applying the new 
form of ES-MIN-EL, for spraying 
and dusting only. ES-MIN-EL spray 
or dust is a neutral form of Copper, 
Manganese and Zinc. 


DEMAND 


that your local fertilizer 
dealer furnish you a com- 
pletely mineralized fertilizer 
containing the essential min- 
eral elements! 


«TENNESSEE COR 


Atianta Georg-a TENNESSEE Cl 


PORATION 


Loca avd OF > 
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isual Aids Equipment 


By GERALD R. McKAY 


rane Specialist in Visual Education 
niversity of Minnesota 


VISUAL AIDS, used effectively, are 

worth many times the proverbial 
#10,000 words.” Too often. however, they 
aren’t used to good advantage and may 
be waste of money and time. 

Popularity of the “visual method” in 
industry and the armed services has en- 
Gouraged the use of visual aids in edu- 
@ational work. Lack of funds and insuffi- 
cient training of personnel in schools and 
other government programs, however, 
have discouraged some administrators. 
More emphasis is going to be placed on 
better utilization of existing visual tools. 

The term “visual aids” can rightly be 
understood to include both projected and 
non-projected materials. Slides, film- 
strips, motion pictures and opaque mate- 
rials make up the first group. The non- 
projected aids imclude charts, posters, 
photographs, blackboards, models, spec- 
imens and a host of similar materials. 


Use Good Equipment and Materials 


Effective use of these teaching aids. 
whether in the classroom or in a 4-H 
club meeting at someone’s home, involves 
two major considerations. First, the one 
in charge must fully understand how to 
use the visual aids; and second, he should 
have good equipment and materials. 

Every vo-ag teacher and extension 
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Students can be of much help in operating equip- 
ment, darkening windows, and in routine tasks at 


the time of projection. 


The instructor should 


make sure that his students are competent before 
giving them the responsibility. 


agent must realize that the aids at his 
disposal are just tools, nothing more. 
They alone will not influence the think- 
ing and acting of his people any more 
than a set of carpenter's tools will build 
a house. Yet it is not uncommon to hear 
a teacher say, “we have ‘visual educa- 
tion’ every other Friday.” The tools in 
this case are ends in themselves and 
don’t contribute much to his planned 
teaching program. A well-organized edu- 
cational program will integrate all teach- 
ing techniques, including visual ones, to 
get the total results desired. 


What Makes Programs Effective? 


As is true with other teaching media, 
certain principles of use determine the 
effectiveness of visual aids. 

1. Physical conditions in the room 
should be good. Lighting, ventilation and 
darkening are important, as will be 
pointed out later. 

2. Students must be seated so every- 
one can see. In case a horseshoe arrange- 
ment of chairs is used, special care is 
necessary to insure complete vision for 
all. 

3. Some kind of sound treatment 
should be provided for walls and ceiling 
if acoustics are not good. Curtains on the 
wall may do in some cases. 

4. The person in charge must preview 
the materials he uses and he thoroughly 
familiar with them. 

5. Students should be prepared for any 
aids used and understand why they are 
shown. Students must know what to 


A sturdy projector stand should be available 
in every room where visual aids are used. 
This stand is light and can easily be taken 
apart for out-of-town meetings. 


Slide viewers will enable “ag” leaders to be- 
come more familiar with his materials. The 
large viewer for sets and the smaller one for 
individual slides are both very practical. 


A combination projector cart and stand will 
be very practical where the projector must be 
used in several rooms. This cart has handles 
on the sides, making it easy for three boys 
to carry it up and down stairs. 
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xopascope SOUND PROJECTOR 


gives you Brilliant Professional 16mm. 
Performance plus New Ease of Operation 


Here's the latest thing in 

16mm. sound projectors 
... the Kodascope Pageant. Entirely new in de- 
sign, it combines professional performance 
with new ease of operation. Simple, guided 
threading and interlocking controls make ev- 
eryone a good projectionist. And the complete 
unit in its compact, easy-to-carry case weighs 
only 33 pounds. 

Unusual brilliance in projection performance 
is assured by a new Kodak optical system. 
Black-and-white or color pictures are realis- 
tically sharp and clear from corner to corner. 
A unique audio system and “sound focusing” 
control give superb tone with dramatic realism 


For Education and Entertainment 


eldeally suited for classroom or audi- 
torium audio-visual instruction and enter- 
tainment @ Ease of operation and ability 
to withstand abuse assure long, reliable 
life-@ Brilliant screen image and faultless 


demonstration film. 


... undistorted at all volume levels, whether 
there are two or two hundred in your audience. 

Ruggedly built and permanently pre-lubri- 
cated for the hard day-to-day use in schools, 
churches, business, and industry, the new 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector will give 
you faithful service, year after year. Shows 
sound or silent films, and, with connections for 
a microphone or phonograpk, the Kodascope 
Pageant offers everything you need. Price, 
$375.00. Many Kodak dealers have the Pag- 
eant to show you now, or write for the free 
booklet, ““The Kodascope Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector.”” Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
4,N. Y. 


Price subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send me (_) your folder ‘‘The Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector’’; 
C) arrange a showing of your special Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 


sound reproduction mean no straining of NAME 
eves and eats. STREET 
MOTION PICTURES... city 

teach, train, entertain STATE 
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land to supply growing crops with moisture. In some areas there 
is insufficient rainfall to grow crops; and in other areas, while there is adequate 
annual rainfall, the distribution is such that there is insufficient rainfall during the 
period of crop maturity. It is necessary, therefore, to apply supplemental water in 
practically all areas during the crop growing season. 

Uniform distribution of water, and application of water on sloping land is best 
accomplished by properly engi ed and installed sprinkler irrigation systems. 


SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
® reduces drainage problems through positive contro! of water. 
@ gives uniform application and saves water. 
@ improves growth and root structure of crops. 
@ eliminates cost of ditching and furrowing. 
@ saves wear and tear on farm equipment. 
Irrigation is necessary for full productivity of land even in Oregon's famed Willamette 
Valley where annual rainfall is well over the nation’s average. 


664 A 60 YEAR RAINFALL RECORD 630" 
Entire Growing Season 


JAM OMAR. MAY. JUNE. JULY. AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC 
While this chart represents the Willamette Valley, the same conditions might occur 
in most any locality during the growing season. The precipitation for March is the 
approximate precipitation required each month throughout the growing season for 
maximum production. 
Sprinkler irrigation brings greater crop yield ... Stout Portable 
Sprinkler Irrigation Systems decrease costs, increase productivity. 


This is the second in a series of messages appearing each month in the interest of 
successful portable sprinkler irrigation. 
Write for Further Information 


IRRIGATION, 
STATION 


IRRIGATION, INC. 
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look for if you expect maximum results. 

6. Visual materials should be used in 
the regular meeting place of the group 
whenever possible. Learning atmosphere 
is lost when students are taken into new 
places. 

7. A discussion period after presenta- 
tion should always be provided, during 
which the leader and students can sum- 
marize, draw conclusions and clear up 
any misunderstandings. This discussion 
period is not to be something added as an 
afterthought. It is an integral part of the 
teaching process when visual aids are 
used. 


8. An opportunity should be provided 
to apply what is learned during the pres- 
entation of visual materials. This is one 
of the most important principles govern- 
ing the successful use of visual aids. An 
alert leader will find many ways of 
applying lessons brought out in a mo- 
tion picture or set of slides. A film of 
judging dairy cattle, for example, might 
be followed with a trip to a dairy farm 
where a class of cattle is actually judged. 

The foregoing principles should be 
understood by everyone who uses visual 
tools in his work. If training was not pro- 
vided in college, he should get it through 
in-service classes or special courses. Col- 
leges will offer such courses if and when 
workers in the field insist. If enough peo- 
ple are interested in improving their 
teaching techniques along this line, 
training institutions will surely cooper- 
ate. 

The second major consideration in 
effectively using visual aids is adequate 
equipment. This includes facilities for 
lighting, darkening and _ ventilating 
rooms, as well as good cameras, projec- 
tors and storage cabinets. 

Sufficient, well-distributed light is 
necessary for students to examine speci- 
mens of weeds, soil separates, grain vari- 
eties, insects and plant diseases. On the 
other hand, opaque curtains should be 
available to quickly eliminate all light 
when the opaque projector is being used. 

Lightweight, easily put up curtains can 
be purchased at reasonable prices from 
companies specializing in agriculture 
teachers’ supplies. These curtains can be 
carried from room to room or to rural 
meetings. 

The normal ventilating system usually 
will keep air fresh with windows closed. 
Sometimes an additional fan is necessary, 
however. In any case, fresh air is of 
utmost importance. 


Provide Electrical Outlets 


Conveniently-located electrical outlets 
will facilitate the use of projectors and 
make the instructor more anxious to use 
projected visual material. 

A sturdy projection stand or table 
should be available in every room where 
projectors are used. The stand must be 
high enough to raise equipment above 
students’ heads and sturdy enough to 


. Ld Irrigation is the artificial watering of farm 
| 
4 
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provide solid support. Lightweight, 
three-legged aluminum stands which can 
easily be taken apart for carrying are on 
the market at moderate prices. 

Projection screens and blackboards 
should be in good condition, and large 
enough to accommodate any group that 
may be in the program. 

All projectors should have lamps with 
high enough wattage to give adequate 
light under all conditions. This means 
750- or 1000-watt lamps for both motion 
picture and 2 x 2 slide projectors. Equip- 
ment with lamps of this size should, of 
course be protected by cooling fans. 


New Aids Make Work Easier 


The agricultural leader who uses vis- 
ual aids in his work must be constantly 
on the lookout for new equipment, new 
materials and new ways to use them. 
Educational supply companies are con- 
tinually adding new items to help make 
the job of teaching and extension easier 
and more effective. 

In keeping abreast with other workers 
he may need the help of specialists in the 
field. It is better to seek advice in the 
purchase and use of new projectors, 
cameras, slides, specimens, models and 
other visual materials, than to make mis- 
takes. Visual aids are sharp tools and 
should be used correctly. 

* 
Keep Fighting Rats! 

Ag leaders are urged to encourage all 
farmers and farm youths to continue the 
fight against this pest. 

Damage from rats still runs around 
$3,000,000,000 annually. In this period 
when food is in great demand, and in- 
creased production of all foodstuffs is 
urged, rats become a greater menace. 

Rat control programs on a community 
basis can be organized'and have given 
great success where tried. 

In dollars and cents alone, for every 
rat killed the farmer will save a great 
deal. Most rural people do not realize 
the direct loss in farm income which is 
traced to rats. 


Here is a new model electric saw, hand oper- 
ated, weighing ten pounds and capable of 
cutting slightly over two inches in depth. 
It comes in a die-cast aluminum frame, 
universal AC-DC motor, and will be found 
useful in many home and farm shop jobs. 
It is made by the Cummins Portable Tools, 
Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp., 4740 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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ROOFING NEWS 


19-YEAR ROOF RECORD: 


NO PAINT, NO REPAIRS, NO LEAKS! 


A. H. Grim, who farms 160 acres near 
Shade, Ohio, really knows the value of 
steel on the farm! He applied a new roof 
on his barn back in 1932, and says of it 
today that...“nothing has had to be 
done to it in all that time. It does not 
leak and has never been painted yet. I 
do not feel that it will require painting 
for several years.” Now that’s an en- 
viable record for any roof, but it’s not 
unusual for Wheeling Channeldrain 
Roofing to do even better—as the state- 
ment of farmer after farmer proves! 


Success of Wheeling 
Channeldrain Roofing from 
Extra Strength, Extra Lap! 


The extra strength of sturdy steel... the 
extra protection against leakage of 
Channeldrain’s exclusive side lap... the 
extra rust-resistance of Cop-R-Loy 
sheets— made only by Wheeling — these 
are the extras in Channeldrain that ex- 
plain the “secret” of its long life. Enjoy 
greater security and peace of mind. Pro- 
tect your valuable 
equipment, tools, 
stock and crops 
against wind and 
weather for years 
to come with 
Wheeling Super 
Channeldrain 
Roofing! 


When it rains 
it drains 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Wheeling - Atiaita - Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago - Columbus - Detroit - Kansas City 
Louisville - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York + Philadelphia - Richmond - St. Louis 


Better Farming Methods 


WHY WHEELING 
WARE WEARS 
MUCH LONGER! 


First, because it’s hand-dipped in Dura- 
Zinc-Alloy after it’s made, insuring a 
sparkling new coat of protective gal- 
vanizing! Second, because every crevice 
and seam is solidly sealed against cor- 
rosion—ware’s greatest enemy! Next 
time you buy ware, look for the famous 
Wheeling Label. It’s your assurance of 
ware that wears and wears! 


CLAIM FINER SEED BEDS WITH 
WHEELING DIAMONDRAG 


From all over come the reports of farm- 
ers who’ve used the amazing Diamon- 
drag to harrow their fields—reports of 
finer stands of crops — faster, easier har- 
rowing! For Wheeling’s Diamondrag is 
a mesh of steel diamonds that cut clods 
and lumps like tiny plows, producing a 
seed bed that’s evenly pulverized. Ask 
your dealer about Wheeling Diamon- 
drag — or use the handy coupon for 
more information. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 4 

WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA | 
Pivase send information regarding items checke!. | 
Di dray Ch Idrain Wheeling | 


Roofing Ware 
NAME j 
STREET. 

city. STATE. 
| 
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ad 


A NEW book that tells— 


how to prepare fair exhibits 
how to judge farm crops 
how to train a judging team 


how to identify 350 crops, 
varieties and weeds 


FARM CROPS — JUDGING, 
IDENTIFICATION 
AND GRADING 


by H. W. Staten and M. D. Jones 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


for county agents, vo-ag teachers, 4-H and 
FFA clubs and progressive farmers every- 


Part I includes judging, training judging teams, 
scorecards, and preparing fair exhibits. Part HU 
deals with the identification of approximately 350 
field erops, varieties and weeds. All are described 
in brief but simple language and are illustrated. 
The common and scientific names, regions of adap- 
tation and growth characteristics are given. Part Ill 
discusses the commercial grading of grain, hay, and 
cotton. A very complete bibliography, index and 
glossary add to the completeness of the text. 250 
Pages—107 Illustrations—$4.50. 


Also Send For 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HORTICULTURE 


by J. B. Edmond, Mississipi State College 
A. M. Musser, Clemson Agricultural 
College 
F. S. Andrews, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
A new text for a general course in horticulture. A 
“why book’’—with ph. on fund Is and 
not on specific operations. In three parts: I—a study 
of the fundamental processes; Il—the application 
of the fundamental processes to horticultural prac- 
tices; Ill—a discussion of the principal horticul- 


tural crops. Well balanced between fruits, vege- 
tables, and ornamentals. 502 Pages 
tions—§5.50, 


The 


Blakiston Company 


Use This Handy Coupon To Or- 
der Your Copies Today! 


The Biakiston Com 1012 Wainut Street, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 
Please send me the following books. O My check ts | 
| enclosed. © Send C D. It is understood that you wil) 
credit my account in full for any book that I wish to | 
return within 10 days. 


l © Staten and Jones’ 
o 


Edmond, Musser and Andrews’ 
Horticulture’’—85.50 


“Farm Crops’’—$4.50. 
“Pundamentals of | 


| Name .... | 
Address | 
+8icas 


National FFA Officers Honored 


National officers of the Future Farm- 
ers of America were honored guests on 
Morday, February 19, at a noon lunch- 
eon given by the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis. In the evening, they 
were dinner guests of the J. I. Case Com- 
pany, Racine. 

Each year, the national FFA officers 
take a tour. They visit a number of the 
larger companies which are donors to the 
FFA Foundation, Inc. 

In addition to the national officers, 
identified in the picture below, those 
present at the Massey-Harris luncheon 


| included A. W. Tenney, national FFA 


| Wisconsin 


executive secretary, Washington; John 
Farrar, FFA director of public relations 
and publicity, Washington; Louis M. 
Sasman, Wisconsin supervisor of agri- 
cultural education; Eugene Gohl, Wis- 
consin state FFA president; C. H. Bon- 
sack, Wisconsin state FFA executive 
secretary; Richard A. Rossmiller, past 
state FFA president and 


county agricultural teacher; and Herbert 
L. Schaller, 
Methods. 
The boys took guided tours through 
| both the Massey-Harris and J. I. Case 
Company farm implement plants. 


editor, Better Farming 


FUTURE FARMERS 


Act 


OF AMERICA 


wities 


At the noon luncheon, Donald Jorgen- 
sen, Lake City, Ia., national 3rd vice- 
president, paid tribute to the hundreds of 
ag teachers who had helped FFA boys 
achieve higher standards in farming. He 
noted that they were really the work 
horses of the entire FFA program, advis- 
ing local Chapters and also supervising 
the many farm projects. The local vo- 
ag teachers supply the inspiration and 
the initial help which every FFA boy 
needs in getting started in his career. 

Absent from the party was FFA Na- 
tional President, Walter Cummins, Free- 
dom, Okla. 


* 
Use and Abuse of FFA Jacket 


A number of comments have been 
made on a national level concerning 
the use and abuse of the FFA jacket. 
The observation was made that some of 
the FFA members are slovenly and 
slouchy in the use of the official FFA 
jacket. At times, the jacket is not re- 
moved in doing the daily dozen around 
the farm, including milking cows, clean- 
ing out hog pens and other farm activ- 
ities. Reports have been made of the 
presence of the FFA jackets in pool halls. 
Sometimes non-members are observed 
wearing the FFA jacket. 


| Pictured here with H. H. Bloom, president, Massey-Harris Company, are, left to right, Wayne 


Staritt, National FFA student sec.; Donald Jorgensen, National FFA 3rd vice-pres.; Robert 


| L. Smith, National FFA Ist vice-pres.; Hal A. Davis, National 2nd vice-pres.; Richard 
' Weybright, National 4th vice-pres.; and Eugene Gohl, Wisconsin state FFA pres. 
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MY HERD LOOKS 


SURE GLAD YOU'RE BACK. SEVERAL HEAD ARE 
DOWN. LOOKS LIKE BLACKLEG 


LOOKS LIKE 


BETTER HAVE THE BOYS SEPA 
RATE THE SICK ONES FROM THE 
HEALTHY RIGHT AWAY, 


YES, AND FIRST THING IN 
THE MORNING LET'S VAC- ¢ 
CINATE THE HEALTHY }* 
ONES WITH VACCINE THAT 4 
PROTECTS 'EM AGAINST 
BOTH DISEASES 


| WOULON'T WORRY, DAN. . IT COSTS ONLY 
A FEW PENNIES MORE FOR A VAC 
CINE THAT PROTECTS AGAINST 
BOTH DISEASES—AND THERE'S 
# NO EXTRA WORK. TO 
BE ON THE SAFE SIDE 
LOTS OF MY CLIENTS 
ALWAYS USE IT 


The vaccin 
“S”—Cutter. 


M One 5c 
v 


slowly 
and pr 


HATE TO PULL YOU OUT AT NIGHT, DOC, BUT THIS TROUBLE IN 
ABOUT IT UNTIL AFTER SUPPER 


YOU MEAN | GOT A ‘BREAK’ ON 
MY HANDS, DOC? 


BLACKLEG ALL RIGHT 


and Malignant Edema. 

Also, Blacklegol “S” contains Alhydrox*—that 
exclusive adsorbing agent used only by Cutter 
to hold vaccine in tissues longer, releasing it 


Play Safe 
use Blacklegol —Cutteraa 


MIGHT BE BLACKLEG FROM WHAT 


SERIOUS. MY FOREMAN DIDN'T TELL ME YOU'VE TOLD ME. 


COULD BE, DAN. BUT, MAYBE IT'S NOT 
BLACKLEG. MIGHT BE MALIGNANT EDEMA 
—I'LL HAVE TO GET A LAB EXAM OF THE 
TISSUES TO TELL 


DANNY, YOU'D BETTER MAKE SURE 
YOUR PROJECT GETS A SHOT OF 
THAT STUFF TOMORROW 


OUR SUSPICIONS WERE 
RIGHT, DAN. THE LAB RE 
SULTS JUST CAME IN 

MALIGNANT EDEMA! 


)7 HE'S ALREADY PROTECTED, DAD 
7 ( DOC HAS ALREADY TOLD US 
ABOUT BOTH DISEASES IN MY 
VO-AG CLASS AND | DIDN'T WANT 
TO TAKE ANY CHANCES WITH 
“DOMINO” 


OH, OH .. . | GUESS THAT 
MEANS MORE EXPENSE AND 
EXTRA WORK FROM NOW ON 


e used by “Doc's” clients is Blacklegol® 


c.shot protects against BOTH Blackleg 


to build peak immunity that endures 
otects even in the face of epidemics. 


unhung rustier. 
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: The Mystery Killer of Round-Up Ranch 

: 
| 
A FEW DAYS LATER... 
*Cutter Trade Name for Aluminum Hydroxide nen fight DISEASE 
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Sure, it takes a few minutes to inoculate 

legume seed properly. But successful crops 

: save a lot of time and money. Seed that 

Walter Latham, Ohio, proved how doesn’t grow has been thrown away. Lost 

NITRAGIN inoculation prevents wasteful 

lond use. Area not inoculated wosafoil- Crops ruin rotation programs .. . waste 

the feat, Valuable time. Don’t speculate with soil and 

7 seed . . . inoculate with NITRAGIN. It 

boosts the stand . . . helps the land. Most 

agricultural authorities agree and wise 

farmers insist on the regular practice of 
legume inoculation. 

The farmers pictured at left are just a 
few of the thousands who know from expe- 
rience the full value of inoculated legumes 

. . the results they get with NITRAGIN. 
They think nothing of the few cents... 
Elmer Cheatwood, Georgia, made this the few minutes it takes to inoculate. 
ones They’re after results and they get them with 
mo cover crop was used. 56.3 extra NITRAGIN, the inoculant in the orange- 


bushels of corn came from acre where . 
inoculated cover crop had grown. colored can. Your seedsman has it. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 


3908 N. BOOTH ST. e MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


Supplies for Poultry & Livestock 


COMPLETE LINE OF WOENTIICATION TAGS 


Sab Leg and Wing Bands 
Dressed Poul 


oo 2 oz. WARFARIN to make 2! 
Trapnest Fronts At Your Drug Store, 
One-Spot 


Ibs. of bait 


pm maf way to kill your rats and mice. Send 
rd for free information. Dealers and sales- 


on wanted. 


A practice, too frequent, is for a Future 
Farmer member, who has grown out of 
the jacket, to “will and bequeath” the 
jacket to a younger brother who, in 
many cases, may not be a member of 
the FFA organization. At other times, 
the jacket is half-faded as a result of 
being left out in the sun. Then too, occa- 
sionally, the jacket will be tattered or 
will have frayed edges. 

All of these abuses and others are in 
conflict with the proper use of the offi- 
cial jacket. A few recommendations are 
made to avoid these abuses: 

1. If the FFA jacket is worn, frayed 
or faded, remove the emblem. 

2. If an FFA member grows out of a 
jacket and bequeaths it to a younger 
brother who is a non-member, the em- 
blem should be removed. 

3. Wear the FFA jacket only on spe- 
cial occasions, chapter meetings, FFA 
banquets and other official functions. 

4. Do not wear the FFA jacket upon 
entering college. 

5. Refrain from wearing the jacket un- 
less it is clean, pressed and respectable. 

6. Refrain from recording the history 
of the individual member on the front 
of the jacket. 

In filling future orders for FFA jackets, 
the front of the coat will identify, in 
words, the name of the boy and the 
position held. The emblem will be put 
on the back with the state at the top of 
the emblem and the name of the chapter 
underneath. 

Every FFA chapter could appropriately 
discuss in a regular meeting, the use and 
abuse of the FFA jacket.—Jess Bromley, 
Utah State FFA Association. 


* 


Walter Cummins, National FFA president, re- 
ceives copy No. 850,000 of “Our Land and Its 
Care.” It is being given him by Dr. John R. 
Taylor, Jr., agronomist of the American Plant 
Food Council. Single copies of the booklet, 
put out by the Council, are available free of 
charge to ag leaders. The book listing will be 
found in our Helpful Booklet section. 


* 


There are 31 new Helpful Booklets 
listed on page 64 in the Helpful Booklets 
section. Each new one is starred. Order 
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47% | 
PRICES 
g Ss € Jne-Spot | 
Rat & Mouse Killer 
SAVE ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY! ( wanranin) 
PLACE IN ONE : 
Livestock Ear Tags | Makers of One Killer) 
Bull Rings—Hog Rings 
Auction Sales Tags—Ear Notchers—Cattle Leads a 
ee Neck Chain Tags—And Many Others 
NATIONAL BAND & TAG 
4 720 Orchard St. -30 Ne tuck) q 
When writing advertisers please mention 


‘Against Worms, 
Mites, Aphids 


50% DDT Spray Powder 


YOU CAN'T USE HALF-WAY measures against worms, mites and 
aphids! For really good control, you've got to “hit ’em” with 
the most effective weapons at your command... and that’s 
exactly what you do when you use GENITOX DDT and 
GENITHION Parathion in your spray tank! 


Here is a combination that’s been tried-and-proven in commer- 
cial orchards from coast to coast. With it, growers know they 
can expect maximum spray performance in the spray tank and 
on the trees. And, what’s most important, know they will get 
the kind of “killing wallop” that means cleaner, finer fruit at 
picking time. 

So be sure this year . . . for the best in spray protection against 
worms, mites and aphids, use Genitox DDT and Genithion 
Parathion. Order early; see your Orchard Brand dealer today. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Agricultural Centers from Coast to Coast 


Other Orchard* Brand Products for Fruit: 

it SPRAYCOP*, neutral fun- 

ARSENATE, Astringent & an un 
FERBAM, organic fungicide 


R, 
peach orown roi” WICOTINE SULFATE, 40% 
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G-10 BHC SPRAY POWDER, for 
plum curculio on peaches 


“PURATIZED” Agricultural Spray 
and “PURATIZED”™ le 
organic mercury fungicides 


GENITHION 


15% & 25% Parathion Spray Powders 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
you get from 
Genitox DDT & Genithion (Parathion) 
1 Mix well in hard or soft waters without 
excess foaming. 
2 Stay suspended in the spray mixture. 


3 Give high deposit on fruit and foliage 
... uniform, closely-knit spray covers. 


4 Have minimum run-off of the insecticide 
in the spray drip because these ma- 
terials are processed to “stay put” 
where they hit. 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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NOV. 14, 1950: 8% month-old pig weighed only 
34 Ibs. Then Clifford Dorr, Remsen, Ia., put him 
on Wayne Tail Curler. Above is actual farm snapshot. 


FEB. 3, 1951: 81 days later, the same pig weighed 
225 Ibs. He averaged 2.36 Ibs. gain per day. Think 
what results like these would do for your runted pigs! 


Farmers Tell How Sensational Wayne Tail Curler 


ma HOGS OUT OF RUNTS 


Actual Farm Records: Here are, remarkable records 
from 28 different farms in 5 Corn Belt states. These 
farmers fed WAYNE TAIL CURLER—the sensational 
new super-feed . .. fortified with Vitamin B-12 (former- 


No. Av. Wt. Av. Wt. 
Pigs Start End 
672 33.1# 59.8# 


What Farmers Say: 


“Wayne T.C. gave 14 unthrifty 

boost and saved 3 or 4 I woul 

lost!” CLARE ELSEY, 
Uniondale, Indiana 


ly called APF) and Antibiotic Feed Supplements, plus 
special high-s potency ingredients. See how Tail Curler 
helped make “thrifty, fast-gaining pigs out of runts, slow- 
growers, poor-doers, stunted and out-of-condition pigs.” 


Ay. Av. Daily Lbs. Feed 
Fed Gain Gain/Pig per Lb. Gain 
22 26.7# 1.20# 2.19# 


“Wayne T.C. helped me save pigs that “My 78 shoats gained 2. .03 Ibs. per 
commeely would have died.” head daily on Wayne T.C.” 
CHRIS STAHLY, HOWARD CHOPIN, 
Norwalk, Ohio 


“I put ten 17-Ib. pigs that wouldn’t eat 
on Wayne T.C. They doubled their 


Days 


ave Geneva, Indiana 


“In feeding test with 2 lots of 10 pigs 
each, those on Tail Curler gained 20 


“I had 151 poor-doing shoats and was 
losing a few. Within a few days, Wayne 
T.C. had "em eating like hogs should. 
Without T. c. I would have lost good 
one my herd!” 

Y BONTRAGER, 
lowa 


“Thought I'd lose | Va my 60 eight-week 


Ibs. more than the others in just 4 
weeks!” 

FRANK KURANDA, 

Loyal, Wisconsin 


“TI put eleven 23 ib. enders on T.C. 
3 18 days, they gained 19.3 lbs. per 


Pig FORGE HERRIMAN, 
Brook, Indiana 


weight in 18 days 

HAROLD IOERGER, 

Minonk, Illinois 
“Wayne T.C. has sold me on Wayne 
s ALL my poultry and live- 


WILLIAM KUTS, 
Ashland, Ohio 


old pigs. T.C. — am remarkable re- 
covery in 10 day 
LLOYD D STEIGER, 
Illinois 
“Glad I didn’t kill my runts. Wayne 
OHN W DT, 
errill, Wiscongia 
“Had 11 runty 15-pounders. Only 2.19 
Ibs. ‘Tail Curler put a pound a dey on 
‘em! 
HARRY WEIDHIMER, 
Illinois 


poes so Much! 
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Get Your Copy of 


“Save the Runts, Joo!” 


See your local Wa oe Dealer ty full information or send coupon 


"Save the Runts, Too!” bulletin and simple 


Seeding guide. No cost or obligation. 


Allied Mills, Inc. 

Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Rush me information on WAYNE TAIL CURLER and 
FREE BULLETIN “Save the Runts, Too.” I raise about 


Dept. BFM-TC 


hogs a year. 


Address. 


Town 


County 


My feed dealer is: 
AND MAIL TODAY!_ 
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ut tail-enders on 1.C. for 20 days. \ 1 j 
ro -doin igs. 
Petersburg, Illinois 
Coss ¥ 
‘ sso litte! 


How Would You Place These 
Chester White Hogs? 


(See Page 36 for correct placing.) 
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Better Farming Livestock Guide 


into quick 


GRAN- 


®@ GRAN-I-GRIT’S main function is to help convert feed and 
grain into faster growth, larger egg production. 


®@ GRAN-I-GRIT in the gizzard helps to grind feed particles 
so bird’s ng mend. juices can act quickly on feed for conversion 


GRAN-I-GRIT’S NEW METAL SELF-FEEDING 
GRIT HOPPER with adjustable feet. 


Special price to help promote better 


velopment, bodyweight and more eggs. 


@ GRAN-I-GRIT is Extra Rough—Extra Tough — Extra 
Bright — Extra Clean Grading. 


© GRAN-I-GRIT Stretches Feed — Aids Digestion — Stimu- 
lates Laying — Speeds Growth — Promotes Health. 
@ Be sure your dealer supplies you with GRAN-I-GRIT. 


GRIT HOPPER NOW AVAILABLE 


Ask your dealer to supply you with 


CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. — MT. AIRY, N.C. 


CORRIEDALE REGISTRATIONS 
IN 1950 WERE 2,292 OVER 
REGISTRATIONS FOR 1949 


This was a greater in- 
crease than that enjoyed 
by any other breed of 
sheep in the United 
States in 1950. This is 
because of the unusual 
productive ability of Cor- 
riedales, both of mutton 
and wool. 


Fifth Annual All American 
Corriedale Show and Sale 
Will be held at Greeley, 
Colorado, on July 24, 1951. 


For a list of 15 reasons why Corriedales excel ae 


and a catalog of the sale, write to the 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 
100 North Garth Ave. 
Columbia, Missouri 
Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
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For eeding 


ii MONEY IN 

cattle offer greater 

size, fastest gains, 


t, easy- handling 
dispositionsand widest 


for illustrated 
and lists of member-breed- 
ers who can supply yeu with 
seed stock. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BF Stock Yards, Chicago 9, iit, 


The Helpful Booklets section be- 
gins on page 64. 


Heat-Resistant Dairy Cows 


Development of heat-resistant strain 
of dairy cows for southern farms by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is mak- 
ing rapid progress, according to dairy 
experts. 

In 1946 the Department imported from 
India two Red Sindhi bulls, a breed that 
can stand high temperatures, for cross- 
breeding with American dairy breeds. 

The number of crossbred dairy heifers 
descended from those two Red Sindhi 
bulls has already been increased to 92. 

While cattle breeding experiments 
take a long time, Department dairy spe- 
cialists report very favorable preliminary 
results. They say their observations of 
the crossbred animals under natural 
weather conditions and under artificial 
temperatures already indicate that the 
Indian cattle can be used successfully to 
introduce greater heat tolerance into our 
domestic dairy breeds. 


* 
Brahman Breeders Hold Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
Brahman Breeders Association was held 
in Houston, Tex., February 8. 

Information released at the meeting 
showed that 19,177 registrations of Brah- 
mans were made during the past year. 
This is an increase of 11 percent over 
the year before. 

During the business session the breed- 
ers agreed upon the Brahman “standard 
of excellence” which was submitted for 
approval by the Breed Improvement 
committee. This was the first revision 
made in the “standard” since the one 
adopted in the early years of the organi- 
zation. 

President for the current year is Henry 
O. Partin, veteran cattleman from the 
state of Florida. 

* 


This is an electric calf de-horner which is 
meeting with approval among dairy herd 
owners, county agents, and agricultural col- 


leges. It permanently removes horn buat- 
tons. When placed over the horn button, it 
comes in contact with growth cells and de- 
stroys them. It is clean, safe, humane, and 
time-saving. Manufactured by Lenk Mfg. Co., 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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Keep Machinery In Repair 

Agricultural leaders should urge farm- 
ers to keep their farm machinery and 
equipment in good mechanical repair. 
This is necessary to meet the nation’s 
defense food needs. 

Farmers should be urged to survey 
their individual needs now and place 
necessary orders, particularly for repair 
parts, as quickly as possible. 

The importance of mechanized farming 
is shown by the fact that farm production 
in the United States has increased 20 
percent since 1941. In the same period, 
farm labor has decreased by one million 
workers. 

With increased production underway 
and limitations upon the production of 
farm machinery, all possible steps should 
be taken to keep present equipment in 
good repair. 


* 
Rabbit Fever Kills Sheep 


Sheep are dying on western ranges 
from a wildlife disease known as “rabbit 
fever.” 

A deadly germ producing an ailment 
technically called tularemia is being car- 
ried to sheep by wood ticks, according 
to the U.S. Public Health Service. 

The disease can kill or leave sheep 
without their woolen coats. One out of 
every ten sheep in one infected flock 
died. Others either lost their wool com- 
pletely or produced wool of low quality. 


Ton $3,000 In Cash Prizes 


Litter Open to everyone with 
Contest a titer sired by a reg- 

istered Duroc boar 
and out of a registered Duroc sow. 
Litters must be farrowed between 
Jan. 1 and April 30. Write for far- 
rowing report cards and complete 
information. 


“‘Selecting Swine”’ Strip Film 


35mm strip film showing points to 
watch in selecting swine breeding 
stock .. . comparative pictures with 
explanations. Available in both sin- 
gle and double frame strips at $.56 
and $.84. Write to— 


United Duroc Record Ass’n 
Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, 
Milking Shorthorns are 
unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk, Have greater car- 
cass value than other 
breeds. Second te none in preducing milk 
and meat from home-grown reughage and 
grain from your farm! Free facts. Or sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthern Jeurnal. Six 
months, $1.00; $2.00 per year; 8 years, $5.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. BF-5, 313 Glonstene Ave.. Springfield 4, Mo. 


t 


IN FEED COSTS ALONE! 


Unbelievable? It’s a proven fact, 
attested by official Dairy Herd 
Improvement records: Guernsey 
herds consume less hay and grain, 
yet continue to rank first in total 
production of quality milk. 

Statewide summaries of Dairy 
Herd Improvement figures place 
the annual feed cost reduction per 
cow between $25 and $50. Mul- 


tiply these savings by the number. 


of cows in your herd. Imagine 
what you could do with a com- 
parable sum of money. Add more 
Guernseys to your milking string 
and benefit by even greater pro- 
duction — make those wanted im- 


Please send me the new Guernsey Booklet, 
“Own Guernseys in 1951”. 


provements around your farm — 
enjoy the countless advantages 
that so many Guernsey breeders 
and producers are enjoying today. 
Shorter hours in the hayfield, lower 
feed bills all around, yet consist- 
ently high production of premium 
price GOLDEN GUERNSEY Milk. 


Figure it out for yourself, in rela- 
tion to your own operation. 


Send today for FREE Guernsey Booklet 
that shows how you, too, can save 
more — have more — with Guernsey 
Cows and Golden Guernsey Milk. 


THE AMERICAN 
GUERNSEY 
NAME. 
CATTLE CLUB 
115 Main Street ADDRESS. 
Peterborough, N. H. ae 


STATE. 


TWO GREAT 


AUCTIONS! 
At the 


Norris Cattle Company 


Ocala, Florida 
April 14, 1951 
May 5, 1951 


Make plans NOW to take 
advantage of both auctions 
. « « two unequalled oppor- 
tunities to select the Brah- 
man you want at the prices 
you want from the famous 
Norris Herd of Champions. 
Service age bulls and heifers, 
as well as calves, will be rep- 
resented. Col. Tom McCord, 
of Montgomery, Alabama, 
will be the auctioneer. 


For descriptions, sales cat- 
alog and illustrated litera- 
ture, write for Packet “M”. 


CATTLE 


NORRIS company 


R. G. Herrmann, Gen. Mgr. 
Ocala, Florida 
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NEW ELASTRATOR OUTFIT 


The New, Scientific Method of Bloodless Castra- 
tion of Calves and Lambs, and Tai! Docking of 
Lambs. Accomplished by applying a specially 
compounded rubber ring to the scrotum or tail 
by means of the ELASTRATOR instrument 
shown above—thousands now in use. Complete 
with apron containing pockets for instrument 
and but without rings. $12.50. 100 
$1. 1000 rings, $12.00 


NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
SUPPLY \CQ. 


ATKINSON WISCONSIN 
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Information About Chester White Swine 


HISTORY—The origin of Chester White 
swine in this country dates back to the 
very early 1800’s (set by early authorities 
as between 1815-1818). In the primary 
stages of development as a purebred breed, 
they were concentrated in and around 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. In fact the 
breed originally was known as Chester 
County White, with the word “County” 
later omitted. Thereafter they were known 
by the present day name of Chester White. 

Parent stock of the breed before its 
purification in this country was imported 
from England and like so many other 
major swine breeds represented a blend of 
popular English breeds with the native 
hog of colonial times. First yearbook of 
the breed was compiled in 1884, the ani- 
mals recorded in this volume forming the 
recorded foundation stock of the breed. 


COLOR—Chester Whites have an advan- 
tage because they are solid white in hair- 
coat and skin. Hair of any other color 
than white bars an animal from registra- 
tion. Even so-called “freckles” on the 
_ skin, though hair may be entirely white, 
' are objectionable but do not ban the animal 
from being recorded. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS—Breed 
officials and leading breeders insist on the 
_ middle-of-the-road type. Recognized as 
one of the topmost swine breeds, Chester 
_ Whites have an impressive record of show 


awards. Famous for large litters farrowed 
and raised, Chester Whites are noted, too, 
for their gentle disposition, outstanding 
gains in relation to feed consumed, and the 
ability to finish into an outstanding car- 
cass which is desired in the present day 
market. 


DISTRIBUTION—You will find Chester 
Whites in every state of the United States. 
The majority, however, is concentrated in 
the important swine producing states, 
which is true in any breed. 


BREED ASSOCIATION — The Chester 
White Swine Record Association, Roches- 
ter, Ind., (Levi P. Moore, secretary). 
Present association formed nearly 50 years 
ago; incorporated in 1930 by consolidating 
with several other breed records. 


BREED MAGAZINE—The Chester White 
Journal, Rochester, Ind., (Levi P. Moore, 
editor). Dedicated to promotion of Chester 
White swine, The Journal is owned and 
published by The Chester White Swine 
Record association. 


Chester White Barrow Placing 
(See page 33) 
Correct placing 3-2-1-4 


Concerning my top pair 3 and 2, num- 
ber 2 is trimmer in the head and jowl 


and is finer boned. But I place number 
3 over 2 because he is a more nicely bal- 
anced barrow that is smoother over the 
shoulders. He carries more uniformity 
in the width of his top as viewed from 
the rear and carries down into a deeper, 
plumper ham. He also has more quality 
in his hair coat. 

I fault number 2 because he is creased 
in his shoulders and lacks uniformity in 
the spread of his top. He does not carry 
the thickness in the cushion of his ham 
and lacks quality in his hair coat. 

Coming to my second pair 2 and 1, 
number 1 is smoother in his shoulders 
but I place 2 over 1 because he is more 
uniform in the depth of his sides and is 
trimmer in his head and jowl. He is more 
uniform in the width of his top and car- 
ries down into a plumper ham. 

Concerning my bottom pair I place 1 
over 4 because he is longer, trimmer in 
the middle and more uniform in his 
width from front to rear even though 
he is a little low in the topline over his 
shoulders. He is deeper and thicker in 
his hams and carries a more desired 
amount of finish. 

I fault 4 because he is short in his 
sides, wasty in his middle, light in his 
hams and lacks finish—By A. W. Jordan, 
Swine Herdsman, Ohio State University. 


Typical Chester White Boar 
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A COMPLETE MINERAL PLAN that SAVES MONEY 


UT Morton’s Trace Mineralized 

Salt in one side of a divided min- 
eral box. In the other, put a mixture 
of bone meal and ground limestone 
or similar good source of calcium 
and phosphorus. 

Recommended by leading animal 
nutritionists, this simple plan pro- 
vides all the minerals livestock need. 
It supplies the minerals needed in 
quantity—calcium, phosphorus, and 
salt. Through the salt, it also supplies 
the trace minerals — iron, copper, 
cobalt, manganese, iodine and zinc 
— so necessary for healthy, thrifty, 
fast gaining, big producing animals. 

Too often our livestock don’t get 
enough trace minerals. Because of 


FREE — 
off the press, 
this 32-page 
book gives 


classes of animals. Mailed 
FREE and ay Morton 
Sale Co., P. O. Box 781, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 


... gives livestock all the Minerals they need — 


SALT 


wind, sheet and gully erosion, and 
heavy cropping, much of these essen- 
tial minerals which were originally 
in our soils, have been lost. 

Salt is the ideal carrier for the 
trace minerals. The chlorine of salt 
is needed to digest proteins. The so- 
dium of salt aids in digesting fats 
and carbohydrates. The trace miner- 
als help control the enzyme, vitamin 
and hormone functions of the body 
which convert feed into nutrients 
and in turn, build nutrients into 
= heavy production and 

ealthy young. 

Follow this simple Morton mineral 
feeding plan. It is safe, simple, eco- 
nomical and complete. Fed free choice, 


MORTON'S Choice 
ce TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


For Healthier, Thriftier, Livestock 
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BONE MEAL and 
GROUND LIMESTONE 
or their Equivalent 


MORTON'S 
TRACE MINERALIZED = 


your dairy cows, beef animals, hogs 
and sheep will take what they want 
and need for thrifty use of oe | rapid 
—_ geod reproduction and low 
eeding costs. Ask your dealer for 
Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt by 
name — feed it free choice. 
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ing and useful sub- 
jects for discussion 


Never 
take grass for 
granted... 


Because of our interest in plant 
foods and in their part in proper land 
management, we at Swift hear a great 
deal these days about grass. And right- 
fully so. For grass can no longer be 
taken for granted. It’s a top crop wher- 
ever livestock is being produced. 


It seems to us 
that “grass-into- 
f meat” studies should 
i... be mighty interest- 


in classrooms and 
meetings. We have seen reports of such 
experiments. On good fertilized grass, 
up to 600 pounds of beef per acre have 
been produced. Meat produced at that 
rate from grass alone makes pasture 
compare favorably with almost any 
farm crop. 


By growing improved varieties of grass 
and legumes . . . by applying lime and 
plant foods . . . by proper crop. rota- 
tions and modern conservation prac- 
tices, authorities believe the output o 
America’s grassland can be doubled. 
This possibility has started a great new 
trend toward grass improvement. 


For a number 
of years, one 
of the main ob- = 
‘jectives in our 

“Plant Food Re- 
‘search Laboratory at Hammond, Ind., 
‘has been to contribute to the improve- 
ment of grass. Already we have devel- 
oped a special plant food for grass and 
hhay—Swift’s Red Steer Pasture Spe- 
cial. We also have published a new 
booklet, “A Guide to Better Pastures,” 
which we will gladly send you if you'll 
write and ask for it. 


To keep yourself currently posted on 
new developments in the plant food 
field, we suggest you make it a point to 
get acquainted with your local Author- 
ized Swift Agent or dealer. He has in- 
teresting case histories, literature and 
facts which may be of value in your 
work. He can also arrange a visit with 
one of Swift’s Plant Food field repre- 
sentatives. These men are specially 
qualified and trained to assist you in 
solving any plant food problem. 


Buy Swifts Plant Foods at the sign of the RED STEER 


Each summer the FFA Chapter, unde 


and livestock projects of the group members. 


By JAMES C. FINK 


WN, 41, Pp, 


@ BACK IN 1919, a young World War 

I veteran, Walter L. Hess, returned to 
this country from France and entered 
Pennsylvania State college. He majored 
in agriculture and graduated in 1923. 
His first position as a vo-ag teacher was 
at Waterford, Penn., from 1923-1929. In 
August, 1929, he accepted a position at 
Slippery Rock. He has faithfully served 
in this same position for the past 22 con- 
secutive years. 

During this time he has come to be 
known and loved as the “Skipper” by 
parents and sons alike. He is admired 
throughout the eight township areas 
served by Slippery Rock high school. 

Hess likes boys. He has proved this 
by the work he has done in the local 
school and FFA Chapter. He and his 
ag students have given a lot of attention 
to new crop variety trials in the past 
eight years. A great deal of this work 
has been done in cooperation with the 
Pennsylvania State Corn team featuring 
some of the newer Pennsylvania varieties 
such as Pa 490, Pa 491, and Pa 5602. 
Many of his boys have had corn yields 
of 130 shelled bushels per acre (14% 
percent moisture) for the last three 
years. 

During Hess’ long tenure at Slippery 
Rock he has been a critic teacher in con- 
nection with the Agricultural Education 
department of State College. To date, 
28 student teachers have spent eight- 


Ack about Blenn & Brimm Swifts Specialized Crop Makers 
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week training periods with him. Over 


r the gu 
This tour is for FFA members and out-of-school young farmers. They visit outstanding crop 
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idance of Walter Hess, conducts a project tour. 


Walter Hess, Slippery Rock’s . . . 


Faithful Vo-Ag “Skipper”. 


300 students have completed the studies 
in his 4-year ag department. Eighteen 
sons of former students are now in his 
classes. His FFA chapter can claim 4 
American Farmers, and 30 State (Key- 
stone) Farmers. 

His reputation for getting things done 
has spread throughout the state. Hess’ 
ability to have boys originate, and carry 
through, agricultural demonstrations has 
won him state-wide fame. In the FFA 
demonstration contest held annually at 
the great Pennsylvania State Farm Show 
his chapter has won one first, two sec- 
onds, and a host of other top placings. 

When Hess isn’t busy with vo-ag 
duties he somehow finds time to be a 
leader in community activities. At pres- 
ent he is president of Slippery Rock’s 
Town Council. 

On May 13, 1949, his FFA chapter 
celebrated its 20th Anniversary. During 
the course of events for the evening a 
beautiful framed scroll was presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hess by the teachers of 
vocational agriculture in the Mid-West- 
ern Pennsylvania district. The words 
on that scroll tell the Hess story well: 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
SECTION 
MIDDLE-WESTERN P.S.E.A. 
DISTRICT 
A TRIBUTE TO: Mr. and Mrs. Walter 

L. Hess, 

WHO—have extended the hospitality 
of their home to all; 

WHO—have led an exemplary Chris- 
tian life; 

WHO —have achieved an admirable 
code of ethics in the teaching profession; 

WHO —have contributed much to the 


\ Swifts New Process 
RED STEER | 


A clear, taining liquid for 


Typical Endorsements of Ranchers 
Selected from ORTHO Research Files: 


Case History 1—“We selected 70 of our most severe screw 
worm cases for treatment with ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm 
Control. 40 to 50 head of this group had severe infestations. 
Two treatments were made two days apart and the following 
two treatments a week apart. One treatment period elapsed 
11 days and two animals showed up ‘wormy.’ With this ex- 
ception we had no screw worm after the first infestation, and 
the heads healed up quicker than I had ever experienced.” 


Case History 2—"We found but a single screw worm case 
from wounds that had been treated with ORTHO 1038 Screw 
Worm Control and that showed up two weeks after shearing 
and treatment. Additional treatment resulted in complete 
recovery.” 


Case History 3—‘It seems to be what we have been need- 
ing to combat the screw worm.” 


Case History 4—"ORTHO 1038 has proved particularly 
effective in not only killing screw worm but also in cleaning 
out the infected wound of worms.” 


See your dealer today or contact any office below. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
202 No. Magnolia, Whittier, Calif. 

City, Oklah P. O. Box 653, Caldwell, idaho 
P.O. Box 129, St. Lovis 

(Maryland Heights) Missouri 
137 West Nopal, Uvalde, Texas 326 Fennville St., Fennville, Michigan 
81 S.E. Yamhill, Portland, Oregon 150 Bayway, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
515 N. 10th Street, Sacramento, Calif. 147 Railroad Avenve, 
675 Emory Street, San Jose, Calif. Lyndonville, New York 
3208 Hamilton Ave., Fresno, Calif. P.O. Box 1231, Orlando, Florida 


vo10 East Reno Street, 


629 Commerce Street, 
Shreveport, Lovisiana 
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lated with ORTHO Lindane and other organic insecticdes. 


How ORTHO 1038 Reduces 
your Screw Worm Losses: 


®@ Drives screw worms from wounds 
—then kills them. 


© Easy to apply—quick acting. 


© Protects against reinfestation for 5 
to 7 days. 


@ Leaves a clean wound that heals 
quickly with dry soft scab. 

© Promotes healing. 

Clear liquid—non-staining. 

© Goes farther than smears and other 
materials. 


© Reduces handling of livestock. 
Eliminates shipping stock to screw 
worm-free areas for dehorning, etc. 


® Also controls fleece worms (no 
shearing around area necessary). 


ORTHO 1038 Screw Worm Control 
available in 4 oz. applicator bottles, 
pints, gal. and 5 gal. containers. 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


ORTHO T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


World Leader in Scientific Pest Control 
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Tite-Ons.,.,. 


foil foul weather on the farm 


: When the wind howls and the rain 

drives into cracks and crevices like 
the stream from a fire-hose, that’s 
: when a Ruberoid Tite-On roof starts 
3 paying dividends. Interlocking Tite- 


Ons hang on to your roof like a miser 
to his money—they interlock to form 
a “one-piece”’ roof so firmly anchored 
that they have withsteed hurricane 
winds up to 120 m.p.h.! The generous 
overlap of Tite-Ons prevents leaks, 
even in a driving storm. In addition. 


MORE 
DOLLAR WITH 
The RUBEROID co. 


Dept. 410, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 


Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles give you 
beauty. fire-resistance and long-last- 
ing protection, 

That's why it pays to buy real wind 
insurance with a Tite-On roof. Find 
out why half a million owners selected 
this safer shingle over all others. See 
your local Ruberoid dealer or write 
us for free booklet on Dubl-Coverage 
Tite-On Shingles and name of nearest 


dealer. 


yEARS 


MATERIALS 


County Agents—4-H Club Agents 
Vo-Ag Teachers Use These 


LIVESTOCK 
JUDGING PICTORIALS 


in class, club, night school, or to train 


judging teams. k those you want. 
1D Shorthorn helfers 0 Jersey cows 
D Polled Hereford © Duroc market barrows 
heifers CE Berkshire hogs 


© Yorkshire gilts 
D Hampshire gilts 
(0 Tamworth gilts 
Berkshire gilts 
© Duroc gilts 

Hampshire ewes 
Shropshire ewes 
© Corriedale ewes 
(10 Columbia ewes 
Southdown lambs 
(CD Guernsey cows 


Se each, postage prepald 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Sandstone Building Mount Morris, Ill. 


DC Angus cows 


© Angus bulls 

0 Brown Swiss cows 
Holstein cows 

Red Poll cows 


VHPF 


Pronounced “Vip™ 


SOLUBLE 
FERTILIZER 


with 
SOLUBLE HORMONES 
A STARTER SOLUTION AND 
NUTRITIONAL SPRAY 
FOR TRANSPLANTING—Use 6 lbs. to 
100 gallons of water. % pint per plant. 
FOR NUTRITIONAL SPRAY—Use 6 
Ibs. to 100 gallons of water or other spray 
mixture. Compatible with fungicides and 
insecticides. 


VHPF, a free flowing whee powder, is a 
concentrate, formulated with 

trace elements and Major 
ments analyze 6-25-15 


Vegetable Crops anil Fruit Trees respond 
quickly when sprayed with VHPF. 


Cost Little—Does Much! 


Growers miss a great opportunity if 
they fail to use VHPF 


Write for Booklet and Prices 
Made by 
Miller Chemical & Fertilizer 
Corp. 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


In July—Better Farming Methods Will Publish 
Annual Buyers Guide 
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Slippery Rock Community as evidenced 
by the number of young men now estab- 
lished in farming. 

| THEREFORE, We the Vocational 

| Agriculture Teachers in the Middle- 
| Western Pennsylvania District of the 
| Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
| tion, and our families do present this 
inscribed parchment to Mr. and Mrs. 

Walter L. Hess as a token of deepest 

appreciation. 


* 
| Fertilizer Supplies Limited 


Agricultural leaders should continue to 
urge farmers to buy their fertilizer needs 
immediately. This is necessary to insure 
them of an adequate supply of necessary 
| plant nutrients for the coming crop sea- 
son. 

According to the USDA fertilizer re- 
| port for 1950-51, nitrogen and potash for 
fertilizer purposes exceed all previous 
records. However, the supply of super- 
phosphate in the coming year will be less. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there will be enough to fill the anticipat- 
ed demand. Increased crop production, 
increased use of fertilizer by farmers, 
and uncertain national conditions make 
it imperative that farmers buy their sup- 
plies now. 

* 
Texas Tests Anhydrous Ammonia 

Tests were made on cotton, corn, sor- 
ghum for grain, and broadcast sorghum 
for hay. 

Results indicated that the use of anhy- 
drous ammonia fertilizer will give a prof- 
itable increase in yield of cotton on deep 
soil and given a favorable growing sea- 
son. The test run by the Texas station 
indicated that this fertilizer gave a very 
satisfactory increase in the yield of grain 
sorghum and an increase of tonnage of 
sorghum for hay. 

The use of anhydrous ammonia fertil- 
izer and the rate of application should be 
checked with recommended pratices in 
any given area. 


* 


Electric Drill Booklet 


Here is a booklet entitled “More 
Holes In A Hurry” which gives a 
complete working knowledge of port- 
able electric drills, their care, and 
how and where to use them. In the 
booklet are valuable tips on how to 
finish jobs faster and do them bet- 
ter. Special emphasis has been placed 
on the industrial and agricultural ap- 
plications of portable electric drills. 

A number of handy tables and 
charts give instant reference to the 
various drill sizes and speeds re- 
quired to get the job done. Free 
copies are available to ag leaders. 
The booklet will be found listed un- 
der the Mall Tool Company in our 
Helpful Booklet section. 
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The field of agriculture lost a veteran 
worker when Dr. S. A. Rohwer, veteran 
entomologist of USDA, died February 12. 
His death came while he was at work. 


On March 1, George M. Browning, Iowa 
State college, became associate director of 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
He is a graduate of the University of Mis- 
sour. 


Recent changes in the agricultural ex- 
tension service of the Pennsylvania State 
college included transfer of Harry J. Poor- 
baugh, for 12 years county agent of 
Schuylkill county, to Erie county where he 
succeeds Paul S. Crossman, who retired on 
February 1. Poorbaugh was succeeded in 
Schuylkill county by Charles I. Robertson, 
for the past five years assistant county 
agent of Mercer county. 


L. R. Harrill, state 4-H Club leader, 
North Carolina, was named as North Caro- 
lina’s “Man of the Year.” The honor was 
bestowed upon him by “The State,” a 
North Carolina magazine. 


Frank H. Jeter, popular argicultural edi- 
tor, North Carolina State college, has been 
endorsed unanimously by the Raleigh Ki- 


wanis Club for Governor of the Carolina’s | 


Kiwanis District for 1952. 


George B. Hobson, Mecklenburg county 
will head the North Carolina State County 
Agricultural Association for the new year. 

Other officers, elected at the recent meet- 
ing on the State college campus, include: 
O. P. Owens, Robeson, first vice-pres.; S. L. 
Lowery, Pasquotank, second vice-pres.; 
J. B. Snipes, Chatham, sec.-treas. 


Pictured here is an electric identification seed 
board. It is used in classroom teaching, train- 
ing of agronomy judging teams, and for vari- 


ous other activities. When the correct combi- | 


nation of sample and title are selected, the 
buzzer will ring indicating the correct an- 
swer. Don Pfleiderer, vo-ag teacher, Buck- 
land, O., is demonstrating the board to, left 
to right, Norville Freymuth, New Knoxville; 
Stewart Heminger, Belle Center; Robert Tros- 
tel, Union; and Richard Kreitemeyer, Kalida, 
all of Ohio. (Photo by A. E. Ritchie, Ohio 
State U.) 
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How a famous home economist 
helps market your farm products! 


x 


Marie Gifford (shown on the right in the photo above) is 
Armour and Company's famous home economist-director of 
Armour’s Consumer Service Department. Each month, 
under her direction, this department publishes recipes and 
service information in newspapers and magazines—uses 
radio, television and movies—to show homemakers how to 
buy, prepare and serve Armour foods. This special service 
helps make millions of women steady Armour customers— 
steady customers for meat and other foods processed from 
your farm “raw materials.” So, in effect, Marie Gifford— 
like hundreds of other Armour employees in other impor- 
tant jobs—is helping to market your farm products, is help- 
ing to make your farm business more secure! 


How to be your own best customer .. . 

Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name 
on food products or on soap, remember that the “raw 
materials” used to make quality products may 
have come from your own farm. So try some—start 
being your own best customer, today! 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, or 
ARMOUR milk, cream, chickens, turkeys ond eggs. ' 
* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
AND COMPANY 


TURKEY WORLD 


A monthly magazine devoted exclusively to 
turkey raising. Every issue filled with the latest 
information on breed improvement, marketing 
plans; hundreds of new brooding, feeding man- 
agement ideas. Subscription rate, 2 years 
for $3. 


TURKEY WORLD, Mount Morris, Ill. 
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AGRICULTURAL | 
CHEMICALS 


SPERGON* 


SPERGON SPERGON 
WETTABLE | Seed 
(fungicide) Protectant 


SPERGON-SL 
Seed 


PHYGON* 


PHYGON-XL-DOT | PHYGON 
Seed Protectant | SEED 
PROTECTANT 
PHYGON-XL 


(fungreide) 
ARAMITE* | 
Phygon Paste 
Phygon 


ARAMITE-15W Dust 


Rose 
(miticide) 
insecticide) 


This Agricultural Family 
Yields Big Savings 


Seedling blights, plant fungus 
and mites can rob farmers of 
countless bushels of potential 
yield, this year when we can 
least afford it. 

The Naugatuck family tree 
stands ready to serve 1951’s 
all-out production effort by 
saving your crops from such 
ravages as these. 

“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
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USDA Reorganizes . . . 


@ THE LONG AWAITED reorganiza- 

tion of the soil conservation and agri- 
cultural research activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture was announced 
by Secretary of Agriculture, Charles F. 
Brannan, in February. 

The actions to unify 
conservation agencies 
within the Department 
of Agriculture became 
effective immediately. 

Reorganization is to 
be accomplished by 
using the existing 
powers of the secre- 
tary and no additional 

: legislation is necessary 
at present. Brannan stated that he had 
consulted a number of congressional 
leaders in both House and Senate along 
with other representatives and leaders 
of farm organizations and like groups. 
|The administrative changes that were 
| put into effect were along the lines of 

the “Hoover Commission” as pertaining 
| to soil conservation and agricultural re- 
search. 

The action breaks down into three 
, main categories. 

1+ Coordination of agricultural re- 
sources conservation services. The con- 
| servation programs of the Forest Serv- 
| ice, Soil Conservation Service, and Pro- 
| duction and Marketing Administration 
| will be supervised by an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Under the super- 
| vision of this official these agencies will 
| jointly determine the soil conservation 
practices and rates of payment for the 
| Agricultural Conservation program. 
| These are decisions for which the PMA 
| has had sole responsibility in the past. 
| Also included in this category was a 
statement that field work will be unified 
also. In each state and county, per- 
sonnel of SCS and PMA will be head- 
quartered in the same building. These 
| changes will take place as soon as pos- 
| sible. 

The same policy applies to state organ- 
izations. They, too, will locate in the 
| same building as soon as possible. 

In each state, all conservation poli- 
cies and programs of the department 
will be decided upon jointly by PMA, 
SCS, and Forest Service officials. They 
will have assistants from cooperating 
colleges and other designated state 
agencies concerned with soil conserva- 
tion. 

Under the state organization, respon- 
sibilities will be: 1. PMA chairman has 
charge of the responsibility of taking the 
initiative in programming conservation 
activities; 2. the state conservationist of 
SCS will be responsible for all technical 


Soil Conservation—Ag Research 


phases of permanent types of soil con- 
servation work; 3. the state PMA com- 
mittee will continue to administer the 
agricultural conservation programs; 4. 
the state conservationists will be re- 
sponsible to chief of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service but is expected to 
coordinate and integrate his work with 
the PMA state committee. 

The Forest Service personnel will co- 
ordinate their work with the other 
conservation activities of the USDA. All 
SCS forestry activities that can be trans- 
ferred under present law or future 
amendments will be shifted to the Forest 
Service. 

2. Coordination of agricultural re- 
search services. All research activities 
of the department are placed under the 
supervision of an assistant secretary for 
the first time. Under him, the chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
will be responsible for all economic re- 
search and statistical activities. The ad- 
ministrator of the agricultural research 
administration will be responsible for 
all agricultural research other than 
economics. He will also direct and ad- 
minister, through officers designated by 
him, the Office of Experiment Stations, 
department activities in connection with 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946, 
and the work of several research bureaus 
of the Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, and the Agricultural Research 
Center. 

3. Reorientation of Department Agen- 
cies for Agricultural Mobilization Pur- 
poses. Secretary Brannan established the 
following committees: A National Agri- 
cultural Mobilization committee com- 
posed of top officials of the Department; 
2. an Agricultural Mobilization Policy 
board composed of the membership of 
two existing advisory committees, the 
Agricultural Research Policy committee 
and the advisory committee to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; 3. State 
Agricultural Mobilization committee; 
and 4. a County Agricultural Mobiliza- 
tion committee in each agricultural 
county of the U.S. and Territories. 

Chairman of state and county PMA 
committees will serve as chairman of the 
agricultural mobilization committees. 

In the words of Secretary Brannan: 
“These changes will enable the Depart- 
ment to do its work more efficiently and 
economically. In particular, I believe 
it will assure the Nation more soil con- 
servation per appropriated dollar and a 
stronger defense mobilization facility.” 

“We are also taking the first steps 
toward our objective of a single county 
headquarters for Department agencies 
directly serving farm people.” 
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AFTER 


Milkhouse of the Sunny Gables farm at Ithaca, N. Y. 
The milking parlor was given the same treatment. The farm 
manager reports the parlor so comfortable that he can do his 
afternoon milking in his shirt sleeves even in zero weather. 


GIVE THESE JOBS TO THE SUN 


Keep it Comfortable. Open the walls to winter sun- 
shine with large windows of Thermopane* insulating 
glass. Thermopane is made of two panes, with dry 
air hermetically sealed between them by L-O-F’s 
time-proved Bondermetic Seal*. That means more 
warmth in winter. And in summer, when shaded, 
Thermopane’s insulation protects the interior from 
outdoor sun heat. 
Keep it Sanitary. Sunlight has beneficial germicidal 
effects. And a well daylighted milkhouse naturally 
is kept cleaner. So, use big windows to flood the 
milkhouse with daylight. Choose windows that are 
free from light-robbing and dirt-catching cross 
members. Thermopane cuts maintenance since it 
minimizes frost or steam which rots or rusts sash 
and walls. Hence, windows hold less dirt, stay 
cleaner, and bring in more daylight. 

The benefits of Thermopane can be applied to 
new construction or remodeling of many buildings 


Shermopane == 


LOOK FOR THE MAME OM THE SEAL BETWEEN THE 
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Two Pones of Gloss 


. calf barns, cow barns, poultry houses, lambing 
barns, hog farrowing pens. Thermopane helps keep 
buildings warmer and drier—conditions which are 
conducive to better animal health and production. 

Thermopane is the easiest method of double- 
glazing. You leave it in all year—no storm sash 
bother. It can be installed in movable or fixed 
sash. It is sold by glass and building supply dis- 
tributors and dealers. 


yo" 


FREE FOLDER 


“IMPROVED FARM 
BUILDING DAYLIGHTING” 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 
2541 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio 


| Please send me a free copy of “improved Farm Build- 
ing Daylighting”. 


Biorket of dry oir Name 
window (PLEASE PRINT) 
1 Address 
Bondermetic (metol 
to-glass) Seal" keeps 
air dry ond clean own State. 
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then check with 
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| GERMINATORS 


This Is Paquette Reporting . . . time felt it might be my vocation. Due 
the National As- 2 football injury I had to walk with 

: sociation of County Ag- crutches and a cane for a long period 

ricultural Agents.Coun- of time and thought it would be a job 
ty Agent Lucien Paqu- that would fit me in my condition. I 
ette is the chairman of entered the Chicago School of Art and 
the NACAA Informa- spent a year there, but when my injury 
tion committee and jmproved (and I didn’t care for the big 


makes arrangements 
eae Ae ngewe city life) I entered the College of Agri- 


culture, University of Minnesota, and 
< Eiiter on this page— definitely planned to continue in agricul- 
MOISTURE TESTERS ture. 

for grain and seed CARTOONS SELL IDEAS—The eye will “During my period of study I took sev- 

grasp on iden and make the learning eral drawing courses. Drawing pictures 

SOIL TESTING KITS progress more rapid and pleasing than device 

| liy hearing alone. County Agent Henry subjects to groups. I don’t believe draw- 

Hegmn, Cass county, Minnesota, believes ing is difficult. It is no different than 

this ‘illustrat- learning to write one’s name. We guide 
SOIL AUGERS in hi em pencil to form certain letters and 7 

pe toed pom keep his pe ‘semana good we can also train ourselves to guide a 

| h pencil to draw pictures to illustrate what 

‘ SEED MOUNTS we have in mind. I believe that many 
| w does he do it? Here’s s 


Me could use this same device in presenting 

; story in his own words: subject matter with a little practice. 

, ; | see TRIERS “I have used chalk talks in my work “In presenting material it is well to 
| because drawing has always been one have your subject matter well in mind 

. 7 of my hobbies. During the past eight so that you can continue talking while 

MAGNIFIERS 


years that I have been county agent, drawing. It is also necessary that you 
I have found it very useful in entertain- train yourself to draw from a position 
ing 4-H groups as well as oldsters. that permits the audience to see your 


| Forceps “I took a special interest in drawing work progress. 


when I was still a youngster and at one “In making chalk talks, the drawing 


| | GLASS JARS 


GRAIN GRADING 
EQUIPMENT 


It pays to check with Seedburo first, America’s 
largest supplier of grain and seed testing, grading 
and handling equipment. With one order from 
a single source you can obtain the merchandise 
you need... quickly. More than 500 high quality 
fully guaranteed items are available. And, to | 
help you solve any special problem, our trained, 
experienced staff is at your service. Remember, 
there's only one Seedburo. 


DID WE SKIP YOU? 
If you have not yet received your f 
tree copy of the SEEDBURO 

catalog, fill in this coupon 

and drop it in the mail. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
758 Converse Bidg., Chicago 6, ileols 


Officers of the Illinois State association of Farm Advisers were elected at their annual 


Please send me your free catalog. meeting during Farm and Home week, February 5-8, on the campus of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana. Here are the new officers for 1951: Left to right, seated, F. A. Painter, 

Nome Msc as Tn. Ottawa, LaSalle county, sec.-treas.; O. O. Mowery, Carlinville, Macoupin county, pres.; V. J. 
Banter, Freeport, Steph county, i diate past president and member of board of direc- 

Diiieess : Sh ne Bs | tors; and D. O. Lee, Mt. Vernon, Jefferson county, vice-pres. Back row, left to right, members 
Ss of the board of directors include: J. L. Diamond, Peoria, Peoria county; E. J. Barnes, Olney, 

Cy aii Richland county; S. E. Myers, Quincy, Adams county; D. M. Chalcraft, Belvidere, Boone 


county; D. W. Fike, Robinson, Crawford county; and L. B. Broom, Mounds, Pulaski-Alexander 
county. E. G. Mosbacher, Bloomington, McLean county, director, is missing from the picture. 
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Plan available: No. 73294—45c. Write Midwest Plan 
Service, Ames, la., or any of following State Colleges of 
Agriculture at: Fayetteville, Ark.; Urbana, Ill.; Lofoyerte 
ind.; Ames, la.; Manhattan, Kan.; East Lansing, Mich, St 
Paul, Minn.; Columbia, Mo.; Lincoin, Neb.; State College, 
New Mex.; Fargo, N. D.; Columbus, O.; Stillwater, Okla 


“This Is The Driest Bin | Ever Had. 


I’m Completely Sold on Exterior Plywood,” 


Says Theodore Gruenhagen, Davenport, lowa 


SaFE storage for grains of every 
type continues to be a problem 
throughout the country. Mr. 
Theodore Gruenhagen, Route 1, 
Davenport, Iowa, found that a bin 
of Exterior-type Douglas fir ply- 
wood provides a very satisfactory 
answer. 
Mr. Gruenhagen’s bin is a 2,000 
bushel rectangular structure, 
designed for easy on-site con- 
struction or prefabrication with 
Douglas fir plywood. The only 
deviation from the original plan 
is in the foundation. Mr. Gruen- 
hagen’s bin is on a poured con- 
crete foundation instead of con- 
crete blocks, a change recom- 
mended when bin is to be at a 
permanent location. 
Commenting on the bin, Mr. 
Gruenhagen says: “Structurally 
it is fine. It was filled with shelled 
corn in the fall of 1949 and gave 
excellent protection. This last year 


| used it for storage of sacked cer- 
tified Shelby oat seed, my most 
valuable crop. It’s tight and tough, 
the driest bin I ever had. I’m 
completely sold on Exterior ply- 
wood for grain bin construction.” 

Thousands of grain bins of every 
size have been built with Exterior- 
type Douglas fir plywood. They 
offer these primary advantages: 
tight construction, ease of fabri- 
cation and assembly, high tensile 
strength plus lightness and resis- 
tance to racking, resistance to 
vermin, adaptability to other farm 
uses, proved durability, long life. 

The bin which Mr. Gruenhagen 
has found so satisfactory is a de- 
mountable, multi-purpose strue- 
ture built according to a plan pre- 
pared by Midwest Plan Service, a 
joint activity of the Land Grant 
Colleges in the North Central 
States and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


Brookings, S. D.; Madison, Wis. 
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Above is a cross-section detail from 
Midwest Plan 73294. Bin is 16’x20° 
with walls 8’ high. Walls and gable 
ends are formed with twenty panels 
of Exterior-type Douglas fir 
plywood (the type which should 
be used for ALL farm service struc- 
tures; Exterior-type panels are 
bonded with completely waterproot 
adhesives for permanent exposure 
to weather, water or abnormal 
moisture conditions). The floor is 
constructed with ten °s’” Exterior 
plywood panels 4’x8’, the roof with 
ten 4” panels 4’x9’. Doors and 
cover require '4” panel 3’x7’ 
Capacity of the structure is 2,000 
bushels. A multi-purpose building 
easily constructed on the site, or 
it may be prefabricated and de- 
mountable. 


The 32-page booklet “Better 
Farm buildings with Exterior Ply- 
wood” contains a section on 
plywood grain bins, as well as 
sections on silos, poultry houses, 


hog houses, dairy barns, and | 
other service buildings, on 
farm home construction and re 


modeling. For your copy (mailed 
anywhere in the U. S.) write Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma 2, Washington. Field Offices 


Can Be Boiled in Water— 
A Test Far More Severe 
Than Years of Weathering! 


848 Daily News Building, Chicago 6; 1232 Shore 
ham Building, Washington 5, D. C.; 500 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 18. 
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Planet Jr. points the 
way to easier, more profit- 
able gardening. 


Farmers in your area need no longer be deprived of the pleasure 
or profit of running their gardens and farms. They can turn all the 
back-breaking labor over to Planet Jr. 


Labor-saving Planet Jr. tools, such as shown below, mean less 
work and save hundreds of hours besides—plowing, cultivating, 


seeding, weeding, mowing. Planet Jr. 


field and garden tools, 


including garden tractors and attachments, are the right answer 
to better gardening and better living. 


You can recommend Planet Jr. tools with the confidence that 


they're the 


“finest in the field”’. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3475 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


4 


o 
2 Wheel Hand Cultivator 4 7 
Wand Fertilizer Multi-row Drill 


B. M. W. 


All-Purpose Grinder and etc. 


sion Se: 


Schools, Exten- 


rvice & 


Individual 
Landowners 


duty cast iron base Hinged guards 
Ne brat! Adjustable tool rests 
Seal for a3 ball bearing Belt easily replaced 
Motor mounted 


No tubri 
Cotor——Vist ™ 
Grinder—inoludes t belt, 
leys, and grinding 
CONTACT YOUR DEALER 
tured by Machine Works 
Roanoke, Virginia 
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below 
back of grinder for wrinaine 
Mower knife, siokies, ax 

ote. 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All oma Levels are sold 
or money 
WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 


620 Stonewall St. Atlanta, Ga. 


need not be very exacting as you use 
a wide chalk and draw your pictures on 
a large scale. Then too, your audience 
is some distance from your work. It’s 
always far better if your drawing has a 
comical outcome when you are present- 
ing material to the younger set. 

“I find that all audiences are interested 
in seeing a picture come to life. If you 
are to illustrate a landscape, for instance, 
draw in the buildings and later outline 
the plantings with color. The finished 


County Agent, Henry Hagen, Minnesota, 
draws cartoons to illustrate his talks. 


product will be pleasing to look at. This 
method can also be used to illustrate 
contour farming. There is no end of 
subjects that can be used in your chalk 
talks. I enjoy doing pen and ink work, 
too, but have found less use for it in 
my extension work, except an occasional 
drawing for newspaper illustration.” 


NEW YORK COUNTY AGENTS MEET 
—County Agent William J. Clark, Rock- 
land county, New York, reports that an 
extra half day during their annual ex- 
tension conference for their county agent 
meeting proved real successful. Clark 
is the new president of the New York 
County Agents association. 

This is the first year the New York 
agents have taken extra time for their 
state meeting. Previously, they squeezed 
all their sessions into night meetings. 
Clark says: “We are all certain that this 
change is for the better.” 

Northeast Director, Ed Holden, Con- 
cord, N.H., was guest of the New York 
agents. He explained the various com- 
mittees of the National association and 
how the personnel is divided among the 
regions. 

Fifteen committees serve the New 
York association. In addition to a chair- 
man, a director of the state association 
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is also included on each committee. Some 
of the committees are, City Agents, 
Roster, Publications, Young Adults, and 
Ex-Busters. This latter committee is 
made up of three ex-agents and three 
active agents. 

A new committee this year is one on 
Retirement. 

* 


Legumes Need Right Bacteria 


Farmers should be urged to inoculate 
legume seeds with the right bacteria. 
When seeds are so inoculated, it means 
more nitrogen for the legume plants, 
more nitrogen for grass plants growing 
with the legumes, and for crop plants 
following the legumes. More protein 
yield per acre, better grazing, and better | 
hay are also results of inoculation. 

Special inoculants are available for the | 
following legumes commonly sown in the 
spring: (1) Alfalfa and sweet clover; | 
(2) red, white, and alsike clover, all | 
three of which use the same strains | 
equally well; and (3) peas grown for all 
purposes. Soybeans are usually inoculat- 
ed with mixed strains of soybean bacteria 
because some varieties prefer one and 
some another of this group of organisms. 


* 


Stainless Steel Dairy Barn 


A model Maryland dairy barn has | 
been fitted entirely with stainless steel. | 
Every piece of metal, including stan- 
chions, supporting posts, doors, feed | 
buggy, and dairyhouse equipment, is | 
made of stainless steel. Appearance was 
not the reason for this construction. | 
Stainless steel was used strictly as a | 
paying proposition and it has already | 
paid off in many ways. Cleaning and 
maintenance time have been reduced to | 
a new low and deterioration and replace- | 

ment have been practically eliminated. 


Here is an idea which ag leaders might use. 
This large, three-foot plywood apple, was 
used to direct fruit growers to an extension 
fruit meeting. Placed along the roadside, it 
was easily seen and gave complete directions 
to the meeting place. The same idea could be 
used for other types of meetings. Not only 
will this type sign give right directions, but 
can be used to advertise the type of meeting 
being held. 
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FIRE FIGHTER FOR ROOF, 
RANGE, FIELD OR BUILDING FIRES 


Don't be atthe mercy of E-Z KNAPSACK SPRAYER 
fire! Guard your home an: 

land with INDIAN FIRE FOR WEED AND BRUSH 
PUMPS. Stop inside and A 
outdoor fires before they 
spread. 


Civil defense will need 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS to 
rotect communities from 
re bombs. Write us now. 
ing purposes. 
5 gal. capacity. 


USES ONLYCLEAR WATER 
Powerful, con- 


tin 
BANNER COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER sure. _ Carries on ack: 


For all spray- 


copper tank. 
Sprays any liquid. Finest d 


air sprayer built. 4 gal. capacity. Open 


4 of Funnel top. 

MARK AND MAIL COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
Non-clog angle 
nozzle furnish- 
ed with all Ban- 
ner Sprayers. 


D. B. SMITH & CO., 417 Main Street, Utica 2, W. ¥. 


Please rush me the following information: 
INDIAN FIRE PUMP E-Z KWAPSACK SPRAYER 
BANNER SPRAYER COMPLETE CATALOG 


of INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS now to 
protect home, build- 
ings and all property 
against fire bombs! 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


“Since 1888" 
417 MAIN ST. * UTICA 2, N. ¥. 


Town State 


LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


You can now have color pictures, Following pictures are available: 
printed on 8% by 11% inch stock: 1. Brown Swiss Cow 
2. Jersey Bull and Cow 
8. Guernsey Bull and Cow 
4. Holstein Bull and Cow 
5. Duroe Gilt 
6. Hampshire Sow 
7. Berkshire Sow 
8. Hampshire Ram 
9. Columbia Ram 
10. Angus Bull 
11. Hereford Bull 
12. Polled Hereford Bull 
18. Shorthorn Bull 
14. Shorthorn Cow 
Price 18 conts cach. 15. Milking Shorthorn Cow 
Complete set of 18, $2.50. 16. Percheron Horse 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 17. Milking Shorthorn Bull 
Ne C.0.D, Shipments 18. Hereford Cow 
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THE NATIONAL 
HOPPER STOPPER 


Only two ounces per acre for control. 


'Four million acres were treated 
with aldrin last year . . . with such 
deadly effect that aldrin has now 
become the national hopper stopper. 


aldrin 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hyman & Co., 
and is distributed by Shell Chemical Corpora- 


tion, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18. Aldrin is 
available under the brand names of leading 
insecticide manufacturers. Consult your local 
dealer and county agent. 
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| What’s New In 
“AG” Chemicals 


Insecticides Can Be Toxic 


| How frequently and for how long some | 
of the new chemical insecticides can be | 
applied to crop land without damaging 
crop yields is a serious question accord- 
ing to USDA plant pathologist Arthur 
C. Foster. 

In five years of research investigations, 
Foster has found that some of the new | 
insecticides remain surprisingly toxic in | 
the soil, while others do not. 

Tests with a number of different field 
and truck garden crops showed, too, that 
a large proportion of them are in some 
degree sensitive to large doses of insecti- 

cides mixed in the soil. 

These research findings led Foster to 
question the heavy, continuous use on 
jthe same land of the more stable insecti- 
cides, especially DDT and technical BHC. 

Toxaphene and parathion were found 

| to be so unstable in the soil that they are 

not expected to accumulate there to a | 
harmful degree following recommended 
use. 


| 


* 


Organic Fungicide Developed 


An important new fungicide, Orthocide | 
406 Wettable is now being manufactured 
| by California Spray-Chemical Corpora- | 
| tion. It shows promise of being effective | 
against many of the most important 
fungus diseases of plants. | 
This new organic fungicide is chemi- | 
| cally different than fungicides now in | 
| use. Outstanding features include its high | 
fungicidal value plus good plant safety | 
| and relatively low toxicity to warm 
blooded animals. 
In extensive field tests Orthocide 406 | 
has given excellent control of some of | 
the most important fungus diseases on 
| apples, cherries, and may other fruits, 
vegetables, ornamentals, and flowers. 


* 


Potatoes Aided By Fungus 


Are potatoes “caused” by a helpful 
| fungus? That’s the possibility raised by 
| a new discovery of University of Wis- 

consin research workers. | 

| The scientists have found a fungus that | 
lives in potato tubers. More important, | 
the evidence leads them to think that | 
without this fungus, the potato plant | 
| won't produce tubers at all. 

They tested 16 varieties and strains of 

Wisconsin potatoes, along with samples | 
| from seven other states. The fungus ap- 
| peared in every potato, no matter where 
or how it was grown. This relationship 
of fungi to potatoes may be similar to | 
| the relationship upon which legume in- 
oculation is based. 
| These findings fit in with the general | 


 NONCORROSIVE Ferrous 
NONFLAMMABLE 
NONPOISONOUS 
NONSELECTIVE 
NON- COSTLY 


IS SO EASY 
TO APPLY! 


Kill those small patches of noxious weeds 
now!...before they spread through valu- 
able fields. Choose BORASCU®* for the 
certain destruction of weed patches along 
fence rows, roadsides, ditch-banks, and sim- 
ilar spots... it’s safe, easy to use, and inex- 
pensive! Don't be satisfied with mere control; 
and get it with this 
this popular borate herbicide. Use and rec- 
ommend BORASCU* for destroying and 
halting the spread of Johnson Grass, Bind- 
weed, Nutgrass, Bermuda Grass, Para Grass, 
Leafy Spurge, and most other noxious weeds 
. BORASCU* is effective on nearly all 
vegetation. Complete information, rates of 
application, etc., is given in our BORASCU* 
Service Bulletin... write for yours! 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


BORASCU* DESTROYS WEEDS! 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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discoveries of others—that there are 


foreign micro-organisms in many plants. 
These may be carriers of nitrogen and THIS ONE 
other soil solids. 

The micro-erganisms may be the rea- 
son for better growth of plants on “new” é 
soils, or soils with plenty of organic ZG, — 


matter. 
* 


USDA Approves Dieldrin 


he SHELL WEEDKILLER 130 
Dieldrin, the newest of the cotton in- 
secticides, was approved for use in 1951 


by the USDA in its Conference Report 
on Cotton Insect Research and Control. 

The report said, “Dieldrin was effec- 
tive against the boll weevil when applied 
at the rate of 0.15 to 0.4 pound per acre. 
It was effective against thrips, cotton 
fleahopper, tarnished plant bug, rapid 
plant bug, fall armyworm, grasshoppers, 
and the variegated cutworm when ap- 

' plied at dosages of 0.05 to 0.15 pound per 

| acre. It was not effective at low dosages 
for bollworm control, and DDT should be 
added when control of this insect is 
necessary. Dieldrin will kill newly 
hatched cotton leafworms at dosages 
effective against the boll weevil. 

“It is effective either as a dust or a 
spray. Dieldrin is suggested for use in 
the control of cotton insects only where 
persons associated with its application 
and use are aware of the hazards in- 
volved and are supervised by individuals > as 
who are in a position to assume full 
responsibility and enforce the observance eee your best bet fe or 


of precautionary measures prescribed 


by the all- w eed CO trol 


Insecticide Kills Corn Borer Shell Weedkiller 130 is a powerful emulsifiable concentrate 

A new organic phosphorus insecticide . . . with a double-barreled action against all varieties of weeds. 
has been tested this past year by the The two-way action comes from its special, highly aromatic weed- 
Illinois Natural History Survey, working killing oil and the extremely effective pentachlorophenol it con- 
in cooperation with the Illinois canners. tains. Since it is a concentrate and contains its own emulsifier, 


It is EPN-300 insecticide, developed by 
Du Pont, and shows considerable prom- 
ise against the European corn borer. 


Shell Weedkiller mixes readily with water to form a low-cost, 
large coverage emulsion. 


Good results were obtained from both Shell Weedkiller 130 is widely used in vineyards . . . it effec- 

dusts and sprays. As a dust, a two per- tively controls the weeds, replaces cultivation and hoeing, elimi- 
cent mixture applied 30 pounds per acre nates mechanical damage to roots. 

provided good coverage. As a spray, 1.8 As a general weed killer this versatile Shell herbicide kills weeds 


pounds of the insecticide in 28 gallons 
of water was applied per acre. 


* 


along roads and ditches, rights-of-way, hedgerows and farm yards. 
It is aiding in the control of mosaic disease by eliminating wild 
| hosts of virus-carrying aphids. 

| Shell Weedkiller 130 is 98% active ingredients . . . there’s no 
waste. Its rapid evaporation allows maximum flexibility in timing 
the applications for greatest effect. 


Film On Corn Storage 


This film deals in detail with mod- 
ern pt te A of ediiininaaadh stor- Write for bulletin and latest application data on Shell Weed- 
ing ear corn without loss from spoil- killer 130. 
age. It shows how spoilage, moist- 


ure, fire, rodents, field losses, and 
weather cost America’s farmers mil- SHELL CHE p RATI N 
lions of dollars annually. Methods of 
eliminating these losses are shown. CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
The film is entitled “When the 
Cat’s Away” and is produced by the 
Martin Steel Products Corporation, 
Mansfield, O. 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Los Angeles Houston St. Lovis Chicago Cleveland Boston Detroit Newark 
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Better Farming Methods presents... 


Annual Salary Summary 


sion Service. 


Data on extension workers’ salaries 
was secured from the USDA Exten- 
Facts and figures for 
vocational agriculture were secured 
from state supervisors of vocational 
agriculture. Soil conservationist 
salaries were secured from the Soil 
Conservation Service. 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER 


Editor 


Negro Vo-Ag Teachers Annual Salaries 


@ AN INDIVIDUAL SALARY is a 

personal matter. Yet, every individual 
at times wonders how his salary com- 
pares with others in his field. 

To present a general picture of salary 
schedules for county agents, assistant 
county agents, county 4-H Club agents, 
vo-ag teachers, and soil conservationists, 
Better Farming Methods has attempted 
to summarize this information. 

First, let’s take a brief look at Soil 
Conservationists. I quote from a letter 
written to the editor from the chief of 
the soil conservation service, H. H. Ben- 
nett: 

“As you know, all of the Soil Conser- 
vationists working in the various dis- 
tricts in the United States are paid under 
a uniform system set up in the Classifi- 
cation Act which provides for a uniform 


State Teachers Teachers 1919-50 1910-50 1950-51 1930-51 salary scale throughout the United 
1949-50 1950-51 High High States. 
Alabama 54 Sk $3660 $2820 $32l0 $3660 $2820 $32h0 “The Conservationist who is working 
arkansas 5k 53 = 2240 directly with the farmer is what we in 
Kentucky —--—-- —_ — e in 
65 72 48002300 3398 4800 2500 3598 If the Conservationist’s services 
Maryland -- 17 16 4500 260 4500 isf sage $125 
Mississippi ——-- 100 13 3000 1620 2380 319) 1920 2605 are satisfactory, he is given a in- 
Missouri -------- 4 hk 4590 3000 3527 4733 2880 3592 crease each year, under the law, for a 
te mies 165 179 5376 320k 1,290 5376 320k 4290 maximum salary that he can be given in 
Virgini — 58 61 3975 2 2896 4300 2500 3137 t de, | 4,575.” 
Mnited States _766 835 $5376 $1620 $3310 $5376 $19D $3410 County club agents received an average 
re: of $3,643 as of October 1, 1950. This com- 
White Vo-Ag Teachers Annual Salaries pared with $3,540 in 1949. 
County agents averaged $4,563 as of 
199-50 1950-51 19k9-50 1919-50 1919-50 1950-51 1950-51 1950-51 October 1, Assistant county agents $3,522, 
State Teachers Teachers _High Low Av. High Low ay. compared with $4,500 and $3,492, respec- 
Madama 253 25k $3650 #2820 $320 $3660 $2820 ively, on last year’s basis. 
arizona 30 55u8 2000 3500 5767 2120 3600 Salaries for vo-ag teachers increased 
= during the last year. On the average for 
Colorado ————= 5 65 1160 2750 3365 4300 3200 3516 the country, ag teachers are now drawing 
Connecticut ——— 19 20 4680 $3,851 as compared to $3,721 in 1949-50. 
21,00 21,00 300 Their individual salaries range from a 
Georgia 293 296 4500 2905 3153 4727 3101 3500 low of $1,896 to a high of $7,000. 
§ Idaho 5h 61 4000 3035 3518 4200 3200 3700 Michigan and New Jersey summaries 
TLlincis ———— 1,75 u95 5775 24,80 3827 5710 2600 3961 wed tabulati 
Indiana 322 330 1050 463 1896 23. were receiv too late for ulation. 
‘Iowa 290 3100 ince 5150 3100 Michigan reports 277 teachers in 1949-50 
phenses 1 3200 2 3200 as compared to 282 teachers in 1950-51. 
22 210 Salaries for last year were $5,700 high 
Maine 3 6 1325 2700 3362 4325 2600 3348 100 low, and an average o 000. 
= 3850 In the current year, high salary is $6,238, 
nn alt 168 197 5175 3200 4035 5100 31,00 4358 low, $3,158, and average $4,150. 
Mississippi —— ion = New Jersey reports, 1949-50, 49 teach- 
a ———— . Aq ers, $4,900 high, $2,750 low, and $3,776.20 
Nevada 12 12 470k 3400 4704 3317 4017 high, $2,880 low, and $3,772.88 average. 
North Carolina ~ 126 438 LbbL 2808 362h Ub6L 2808 362i lina did not send in summaries. 
North Dakota=—~ Lb 5000 3800 5000 These summaries should not be taken 
Pennsylvahia —- 279 305 5393 2800 3600 5500 2900 raise or lower salaries in various parts 
Rhode Island -—— 9 10 4500 3200 3700 4,500 3200 3700 of the country. 
South Dakota-— 5, 62 4500 3540 3947 1,600 3590 3971 
Gtah 1365 3000 316 ists 3000 385 Salary Summary By Vocation 
Vermont ———— 2 2 
Virginia 223 236 2400 3382 2500 352¢ Position 1950-54 1950-51 
Washington 
West Virginia— 113 17 5310 2640 2712 3600 6500 
Wisconsin 26h 285 5030 280 5176 3000 3837 pu 1800 2188 
Wyoming ————— Ls 1613 2700 3667 1,738 2500 200 3643 
1920 
United States * 7000 7000 «1896 waite Yoous Teacher 7000 1896 3851 
#Figures not accurate due to incomplete a, Soil Conservationist ——- 1,575 3825 4200 
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Incomplete surveys, based on a limited 
number of salaries reported and esti- 
mates in some instances, alter the final 


results. Many states have various 
methods of paying mileage which again 
would increase salaries appreciably in 
some instances. 

To illustrate some of the variances 
found in such a survey, here are com- 
ments from some of the state super- 
visors: 

Ernest L. DeAlton, state supervisor, 
North Dakota: “I have always felt that 
it is difficult to compare salaries of voca- 
tional agriculture instructors because of 
the many factors which must be consid- 
ered and which vary considerably. 
Among these are training and experi- 
ence, teaching load, living costs in differ- 
ent communities, scope of program, 
quality of instruction given, salaries 
paid other instructors in the school 
system, salaries paid by other agencies 
employing men of similar training 
and experience. Unless such factors 
are considered, the dollar-and-cents 
comparison can be misleading and 
harmful to the program. 

“Generally speaking, we believe there 
should be a greater spread in salaries 
paid good experienced instructors and 
instructors going out for their first job.” 

R. L. Hahn, consultant, education in 
agriculture, Connecticut: “There may be 
some question as to the value of your 
statistics assembled over such a wide 
area, as the cost of living which is ap- 
preciably higher here cancels out much 
of the difference in averages between 
regions as I have noted in earlier tabu- 
lations.” 

W. L. Mowlds, Supervisor, Dover, Del.: 
“Beginning salary is $2,880. Travel is 
extra and not included in our salaries. 
It averages $250 per man. A substantial 
salary increase is given straight across 
the board for all old teachers.” 

John W. Bunte, state supervisor, Car- 
son City, Nev.: “Mileage in addition to 
salary is paid at the rate of 744c a mile.” 

These comments should be taken into 
consideration when comparing your per- 
sonal salary with those tabulated from 
your own and other states. 


Negro County Agents Average 
Salaries—Oct. 1, 1950 


Alabama ———-----. $3000 $2610 $2752 
Arkansas 3000 2500 2713 
Florida 260h 260k 
Georgia 308 1800 2298 
Kentucky 2 2660 2860 
Louisiana —---——. 3355 2860 2980 
Maryland 3700 3000 3214 
Mississippi —---. 2400 2782 
North Carolina —- 3001S 3732 
Oklahoma 3408 2400 2943 
South Carolina --- 3060 2580 2791 
Tennessee 2800 2500 27L5 
1068 2193 3079 
Virginia 3984 


County 4-H Club Agents Average Annual Salaries—Oct. 1, 1950 


State High Low Av. State High Low Av. 
Colorado 3760 3000 3273 New Hampshire -- 3700 3100 3410 
Connecticut=—- 320 3984, New Jersey 5720 3520 1,657 
Delaware 3900 3000 3567 New York 61h) 3400 4,240 
Tdai.o 4600 34,00 3682 Ohio = 3816 3816 3816 
Tllinois ---—-=- 1100 200, 2943 Oregon 4,500 3983 
Towa 4500 3400 3567 Rhode Island —-- 3800 3630 3736 
Kansas a 3000 3891 Vermont ==: 3700 2600 3123 
Maine = 2600 298, West Virginia-- 3800 2700 2975 
Massachusetts 3600 227 Wisconsin —-—== 1,220 3000 3616 
Michigan --—---= 1,700 3732 
Minnesota 4,600 2600 3263 United States -- 61h) 200) 3613 

County Agents Average Annual Salaries—Oct. 1, 1950 

Assistant 

County Agents County Agents 
High Low Av. High Low AV. 

Alabama -------—---- 56520 83900 45011 $1500 $3000 $3683 
Arizona -- - 6000 4050 4,838 4,300 34,00 3820 
Arkansas ------—-- 5800 3700 259 1180 2800 3050 
California 7500 6938 6900 3600 50L6 
Colorado - 4,800 3600 4117 3500 3000 3225 
Connecticut 560 4200 5115 3,80 32h0 3360 
Delaware ---- 5000 4500 4833 4,000 3300 3650 
Florida ----------~ 8900 3300 4368 5700 2700 3669 
Georgia -- 7080 2595 3508 Lo&o 2580 2950 
Tdaho 5500 3400 1518 3600 3200 3467 
Illinois ---------- 7698 3618 5371 4,700 3000 3683 
Indiana --------~-- 7,00 3500 4,700 4500 3000 31,80 
Towa 6000 3900 4.787 4,000 3,00 3600 
Kansas 5500 3800 89 4,020 1,020 4,020 
Kentucky ---------—- 5700 3000 425) 4300 2800 3262 
Louisiana 6500 4000 4879 3956 3300 3455 
Maine --------—--~- 4,800 2800 3997 27720 3100 34,73 
Maryland - _ 6800 3600 5197 3900 3000 3,22 
Massachusetts ----- 5605 5053 Shok 406 3570 058 
Michigan --- 5600 000 479 4,200 3400 3700 
Minnesota - — S90 3600 4,668 000 3500 3600 
Mississippi ------- 5660 3760 4333 4550 3000 3366 
Missouri ---------- 5160 3100 3990 200 2800 3288 
Yontana 5500 3h00 299 100 3700 3900 
Nebraska ---------- 1,870 3300 4038 3300 2800 3013 
5200 020 4387 3600 3540 3585 
New Hampshire —---~ 5200 3600 4273 2800 2800 2800 
New Jersey -------- 7920 4,80 400 3520 085 
New Nexico -------- 500 3900 26 3720 3300 3450 
New York - 6818 1,000 4627 4,00 2900 3622 
North Carolina ---- 7200 5202 5736 2940 
North Dakota ------ 4,800 380h 272 380k 3600 36)1 
Ohio ------ 5712 3612 4,6),0 4116 3120 34,38 
Oklahoma 3121 436 4130 3100 366 
Oregon = 4,080 5,60 3300 
Pennsylvania 620k 3€88 5016 5100 3000 3567 
Rhode Island ------ 5105 4325 685 ---- 
South Carolina —-- 5160 3720 4297 3900 3000 3263 
South Bakota 4,800 3500 4035 2600 300 329 
Tennessee --------- 5600 3200 4,380 3000 3,03 
Texas 7462 1481 4520 2920 
Utah ed 4750 3000 3821 3600 2900 3200 
Vermont 4600 3100 3607 ---- 
Virginia --- 5136 3120 4401 398) 2652 3100 
Washington 6000 3800 4804 4700 3300 3933 
West Virginia 4600 3000 39h) 3200 3000 3100 
Wisconsin 6032 3520 496 4896 3000 3721 
Wyoming 5352 3780 4562 3688 350k 3629 
Alaska 5500 5500 5500 ---- ---- 
Hawaii --- - 2760 3570 ---- 
© Rico = 120 200 2660 2760 21,00 2h7 

e 500 2400 00 00 
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United States 4548 1800 2188 | 


For BETTER and 
SAFE Control of 


BLIGHT 


Lv BRAND 
COPPER 


SULPHATE 


Better Protection 
Better Yields 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate is 
dependable, safe . . . and costs hess. 
Yet, by actual field test, # gives 
greater yields! That's why growers 
actually use more Triangle Brand 
copper products on their crops than 
any similar plant protection mate 
rial. Don’t be satisfied with ‘‘sub- 
stitutes.’ Get the best—always 
demand Triangle Brand. 


f Valuable booklets: 
Mixture’ —"Bordeaux 
Controls Late Blight on Tomatoes’ 
—''Better Potato Yields’’—' Basic 
Copper Sulphate.’ 

PHELPS DODGE REFINING 

CORPORATION 


40 Wail Street, New York 5, 
230 Michigan Ave., Chicage 1, 
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News 


New Jersey 4-H Club Agent 
Wins National Service Award 

National recognition came recently to 
Bernard F. Ramsburg, 4-H Club agent, 
Hunterdon County, New Jersey, when 
he was presented with the National Dis- 
tinguished Service Citation. 

His record of service to 4-H dates 
back to 1924 when he first became a 
club agent. He helped pioneer club work 
in four New Jersey counties. 

For the past 15 years he has been 
county club agent in Hunterdon county. 
Proof of his work with 4-H boys and 


On the right is B. F. Ramsburg, county club | 
agent, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, receiv- | 
ing the National Distinguished Service Cita- | 
tion from Joseph Turpin, 4-H Club agent, 

Mercer county. | 


girls is shown by the fact that this | 
county’s enrollment has been the highest 
of any county per year for the last 13 
years. } 

Ramsburg is past president of the New 
Jersey Club Agents association. He has | 
been active on many state-wide com- | 
mittees and helped inaugurate the pro- | 
gram on the use of the 4-H egg carton in | 
New Jersey. 

He has been credited with introducing | 
new hybrids and better strains of grain | 
with young farmers, and started a Soils 
Fertility Club. 

In 1949, he urged the 4-H Clubs to 


| assist with community activities. As an | 


outgrowth of this, Hunterdon county | 
raised funds for a hospital, with 4-H 
Clubs starting the drive by raising $1500. | 

Club members, leaders, and parents | 
have gained confidence as farm leaders | 
under his supervision and hold high 
respect for his judgment and long ex- | 
perience.—Bruce R. Buchanan, publicity 
chairman, County Club Agent associa- 
tion. 


* 


New York Had 4-H Club 
In Migrant Labor Camp 


What is believed to be the first mi- 
grant labor Negro 4-H club in the world 
was held in Cayuga county, New York, 
last summer. 


The club of 80 members was known 
as the Kings Ferry Champions. They 
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TO CLASSIFY! 


The following items were added 
to our list after our new catalog 


had gone to press: 
1. Farm Quarterly Magazine 


2. 24 or 36 bottle water baths 
for milk testing (either gal- 


vanized or stainless steel) 


3. 24 or 36 bottle sample cases 
—galvanized. 


Write for prices and particulars 


on these items. 


REMEMBER: 


@ From 12% to 15% discount on 
book orders 


@ From 2% to 5% discount on 


supplies 
@ Free desk copies 
@ Return mail service 


@ 90 days or more to pay 


See Catalog for Details 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


Viroqua, Wisconsin 
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were children of migrant workers from 
Florida who worked in the bean and pea 
fields of Cayuga county throughout the 
summer. The youngsters ranged from 
6 to 14 years. 

Projects were established in garden- 
ing, homemaking (sewing, canning, | 
dressmaking), swine, and poultry. 

Part of the job of the Cayuga county 
extension workers was to give technical | 
information, such as how to build a | 
chicken coop, how to make a dress, do | 
mending, correct feeding of the pigs and | 
chickens, and similar teaching activities. 


* 
4-H Leaders Honored 


The sixth annual Craighead county, | 
Arkansas, 4-H Achievement banquet | 
was held during the month of January. | 
Approximately 137 4-H Club members | 
and local leaders attended. 

Featured speaker on the program was 
Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, president, Uni- | 
versity of Arkansas. Throughout his | 
talk, he stressed the need for the de- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


On the left is James Isaacs, and right is Alma | 
Jackson, both 4-H members in Craighead | 
county. They are county champions in the | 
Better Farm Method Electric contest and | 
were awarded study lamps as a prize. 


velopment of personal responsibility. | 
Such responsibilities are gained by boys | 
and girls who work in the 4-H Club pro- 
gram. 

Over $500 in cash awards was | 
presented by various business firms in 
Craighead county. These awards are | 
used to support and further 4-H Club 
work. 

This banquet is sponsored each year | 
by the county Farm Bureau. (John M. | 
Cavender, county agent, Jonesboro, 


Ark.) 
* | 


New Saw Catalog 


A new two-color catalog has just 
been issued on radial arm saws. This | | 
catalog pictures and describes radial 
arm saws and their accessories. 
Many new woodworking ideas for 
contractors, industry, and _ school 
shops are found throughout. 

This catalog is available free on 
request to the Delta Power Tool Divi- 
sion, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. 


RILCO Rafters 


ARE THE ANSWER 


@ Rilco laminated wood rafters make the sturdy wind 
resistant framing for this modern, attractive barn. They 
are delivered cut to exact lengths, drilled for hardware 
... ready for rapid easy assembly. 

Engineered connectors furnished assure extra strength, 
rigidity. Interior mow space is 100% usable because 
Rilco clear-span construction requires no posts or braces. 


— 


Rilco born rafters ore factory fabricated from finish 
grade, kiln dried Douglas Fir permanently bonded 
with waterproof resorcinol glue. 


RILC 


any length. Available in several standard shapes to 
provide hay storage capacity. 


Lammaied. PRODUCTS, INC. 


1397 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


ONLY GENUINE RILCO RAFTERS 
BEAR THIS TRADEMARK. YOUR 
ASSURANCE OF A DEPENDABLY 
ENGINEERED PRODUCT 


I am interested in building. Please tell me how Rilco 
Rafters can be used in: 


MACHINE SHEDS ([) POULTRY HOUSES 
0 BARNS 0 GRAIN STORAGE BUILDINGS | 


Push-Button Rain— 


With HALE Irrigation 
Pumping Units! 


BANARAT 


made with warfarin 


Most economical for you. Mix 
BANARAT premix with your own 
grain or any other suitable bait 
. + + Most efficient because you 
have choice of baits to best meet 
specific needs. Approved by state 
and federal authorities. Money 
back if not fully satisfied when 
used as directed. 


Not $2.98 — Only $1.75 


for V4 |b., makes 5 Ibs. of 
finished bait; $3 for V2 Ib. 
farm size, makes 10 Ibs. 
American Scientific Labora- 
tories Inc., Madison 1, Wis. 


At Your Dealer’s 


This HALE Irrigation Unit 
is protecting a celery crop. 


Insist on Genuine 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


BANARA 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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FARMING 


Drying of hay, grains, cotton, rice, fruits 
and nuts right on the farm wit 
LP-GAS equipment boosts yields and 
quality of crops. Avoids delays and 
damage caused by bad weather. 


Cooking is fun with an automatic 
LP-GAS range. Fast: with gas, heat 
can be fully on or completely off in a 
split second! With gas, cooking is 
clean, cool, low in cost and dependable. v 


with 


You can help out in the trend to convenient, comfortable farm living, 
everywhere in your area, by pointing out the advantages of LP-GAS 
as an all-purpose fuel. 


On the farm, suggest LP-GAS for stock tank warmers, tractors and 
trucks, stationary engines, milk can sterilizers, incubators, brooders, 
paint burning, flame cutting, smudge pots, scalding and waxing. 


In the home, recommend LP-GAS for refrigerators, automatic water 
heaters, home heaters, clothes dryers and incinerators. 


LP-GAS is Liquefied Petroleum Gas—also known as bottled gas, tank 
gas, butane, propane or by a local brand name. Under any name, 
it’s the safe, sure, convenient fuel that never fails—and never fails 
to make warm friends. LP-GAS Information Service, Dept. BFM, 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


LIVESTOCK— 
Judging Pictorials 


Judging pictorials, which have been featured in Better Farming 
Methods, are available to county agents, vo-ag teachers and other agri- 
cultural leaders. 

We now have judging pictorials of New Hampshires (chickens), 
Guernsey Cows, Jersey Cows, Holstein Cows, Brown Swiss Cows, Short- 
horn Cattle, Milking Shorthorn Cows, Polled Herefords, Hampshi 
Ewes, Berkshire hogs, Angus Cows, Percheron Horses, Columbia Sheep, 
Hampshire Gilts and Hereford Heifers. Price, 5 cents each. 


Send check or money order. No COD shipments. 
Better Farming Methods Meunt Merris, Ill. 


News from 


Here is a new Brownie movie camera, easy to 
use, economical, which can be used for taking 
pictures indoors or out. It uses standard 8mm 
film, either color or black and white. The 
camera is made by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany and is available under the name of the 
Brownie movie camera. 


Western Condensing Discovers 
Feed Nutrients In Whey 


Not long ago, whey was a waste prod- 
uct of cheese making. It held no value 
as a feed ingredient. 

Today this product assumes an impor- 
tant role in livestock and poultry feed- 
ing. Most of this has been brought about 
through research conducted by the 
Western Condensing Company, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The company has developed an ex- 
perimental farm where it could study the 
use of dried and condensed whey prod- 


Pictured here are dry-lot swine pens where 
Western Condensing Company carries on 
feeding experiments using whey products. 


ucts. This program has been successful 
and a number of poultry and livestock 
feed ingredients have been developed. 

The company’s research farm is 
equipped to handle laying hens, 20 dry- 
lot swine pens, nine calf-testing pens, 
and has a chick laboratory equipped to 
handle 3,000 chicks at one time. In all 
of these experiments with poultry and 
livestock, various rations are tried under 
actual farm conditions using whey and 
whey products. 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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the Field 


New Product Contains 
Molasses and Brewers’ Grains 


A new product, announced last fall, 
is available for general farm use. Manu- 
factured by Standard Brands, Inc., the 
product, Mo-Con, is a molasses-brewers’ 
grain mixture. 

This feed ingredient is dry, free-flow- 
ing, and does not cake. It is conveniently 
packaged and easy to use in feeds or as 
an addition to grass silage. 

This product provides molasses for 
mixers with no molasses equipment and 
enables mixers with liquid molasses 
equipment to add more. Farmers making 
grass silage will appreciate the con- 
venience of using Mo-Con. 


Figures don’t lie! One ounce of RAX can kill 25 rats. It is estimated that 25 rats 
+ consume or damage 2500 pounds of feed and grain annually. Multiply that by 


ae the average rodent population that plunders your stored grain and feed, and you 
Coceidiosis Product Announced 


can see how great your crop loss actually is. 

A new product used in drinking water 
as a preventive of both cecal and intesti- 
nal coccidiosis in chickens and turkeys 
has been announced by Vineland Poultry 
Laboratories. It is called Aqua-Noxaline. 
This product has the same basic func- 
tion as liquid sulfaquinoxaline. However, 
to reduce transportation costs and to 
facilitate handling, the water has been 
removed and the product results in a 
concentrated sulfaquinoxaline powder. 
The drug goes into immediate solution 
when added to hard or soft water at 
any temperature. It can also be used in 


Swing the balance in your favor with RAX! RAX is a new Prentiss product 
that contains warfarin* (WARF Compound 42) and it kills by producing internal 
hemorrhage. It is a tasteless and odorless rodenticide that is easily fed to rats 
and mice, and its cumulative effect prevents any chance of accidental poisoning 
of humans or pets. RAX successfully controls a 
rat and mouse population and then helps prevent 
its rebuilding. 


Farmers who have used RAX experimentally 
have reported easy, economical and safe control 
of rats and mice on the farm. Results from all 
over the country indicate that RAX is 85-90% 
effective in killing rats and mice. 


*Distributed under U.S, Patent No. 2,427,578 


poultry feeds at a ratio of one pound Fino 
of the drug to one ton of mash. PRENTISS DRUG 4 se 7 
7 | I'm interested in your RAX Powder Pest Con- | 
| trol Program. Please send full details. | 
Iodine Deficiency Causes & | 
Unless brood sows get enough iodine CH EMICAL C0. | | 
in their rations, they are apt to farrow FORMERLY ; | 
dead pigs or pigs that die soon after birth. | | 
Dr. G. T. Woods, veterinarian, Univer- R. J. Prentiss & Co., Inc. | Address | 
sity of Illinois, reports that costly pig 110 William St., New York, N.Y. = | | 
losses from iodine deficiency or an indis- 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. ——— 
farms in various parts of the state. Losses 
from iodine deficiency are often severe 
when the ration is low or lacking in LIVESTOCK PICTURES Book For Poultry Raisers 


iodine. 


Dr. Woods says one swine producer 
lost 50 litters of pigs. A laboratory exam- 
ination suggested that the losses were 
probably due to iodine deficiency. The 
remainder of the pregnant sows were 
supplied with iodine, and the losses were 
checked. 

The soil of the extreme northern part 
of Illinois is believed to be most deficient 
in iodine. However, losses from iodine 
deficiency sometimes appear in other 
parts of the state as well. 

Iodine can be supplied to sows through 
stabilized iodized salt, which can be ob- 
tained from feed dealers. 


in Natural Colors 


Printed on 8%x11%-inch stock: 
Brown Swiss Cow, Jersey Bull and Cow, 
Guernsey Bull and Cow, Holstein Bull and 
Cow, Duroc Gilt, Hampshire Sow, Berk- 
shire Sow, Hampshire Ram, Columbia Ram, 
Angus Bull, Hereford Bull, Polled Here- 
ford Bull, Shorthorn Bull, Shorthorn Cow, 
Milking Shorthorn Cow, Percheron Horse, 
Milking Shorthorn Bull, Hereford Cow. 


Price 15 cents each 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
No C.0.D. Shipments 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


“A. B. C. of Poultry Raising” 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune. A 
complete guide for beginner or expert. 
By means of many photographs, dia- 
grams, and non-technical instructions, 
it explains every detail from building 
your first coop to dressing the fowl! for 
food. 206 pages, cloth binding, well 
illustrated. Price $2.50 


Better Farming Methods. Mount Morris, IL 


Turn to Pag. 64 for Help 


Use The HELPFUL BOOKLETS SECTION 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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By T. J. WAKEMAN 
Teacher-Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ MAINTAINING FARM SHOP equip- 
ment is one of the vo-ag teacher's 
first obligations in his farm mechanics 
program. If the vo-ag teacher does not 
© a good job, his students and also 
he associates lose respect for him. 

_ The progressive teacher does not do 

the job of maintenance himself. He sees 

that it is done by students and makes it 

a part of his instructional program. He 
rill teach each student to properly 

whatever equipment or facili- 

ties he uses at school. 

' All of us know from experience that 
ost of our students are going to oper- 
te their home farm shops much the 
me as school farm shops are operated. 
f the saws were always dull at school 
e student is usually content to use 
dull saw. Then, when he finally learns 

é appreciate a sharp saw, he loses a 


efinite amount of confidence he once 
aintained for this vo-ag teacher rela- 
tive to farm shop. 


Keep Instructions Posted 


: Place operational and maintenance in- 

structions near the equipment for which 
it was prepared. Such instructions should 
be in booklet form or glued on a rigid 
board and protected with a coat of clear 
shellac. For instance, the instructions 
for a grinder should be accepted as a 
part of the grinder as much as the motor 
or grinding wheels. If the material de- 
sired is not in your files, it can usually 
be secured by writing the manufacturer 
for a copy, giving him the number and 
model of your machine. 

Tools, necessary for the operation of 
a machine as well as the instructional 
material, should be available with each 
piece of equipment. Near the grinder 
there should be an emery dresser, the 
two wrenches needed to change stones, 
a wrench for adjusting the tool rests, 
and one for loosening the bolts to move 
the motor or grinder to tighten the belts. 

These wrenches should be marked or 
painted, and placed in an appropriate, 
attractive cabinet, along with the other 
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Maintain Farm Shop Equipment 


As Part of Teaching Program 


TOOL CABINET 


TOOL FITTING 


—= 


" tte 12 «126 


12.34,-FACE SHIELOS 


20,— SLIM TAPER HANO SAW PLE 32,— WAND SAW SET 


9.10.— WRENCHES tig BASTARD FILES (28.6) 38 
CARBORUNOUM STONES 24,—O"—FLAT BASTARO FILES(2R.C) 
13,- BOMCH BRUSHES rue 
4,— STEEL SQUARE 26,.— BAND SCT 
SQUARE 27.— HAND SAW SET 
LARGE CROSSCUT SAw SCT 
17,— 24°— STRAIGHT COGES saw SET 
SCRATCH AMS SPER FOR THBER saw SCT 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
AG. COUC. AND AG.ENGR. OPTS 


SHOP JANUARY 1960 


necessary tool fitting equipment. Under- 
neath each tool there should be neatly 
painted a silhouette that will show when 
the tool is missing. 

There should be several duplicates of 
Allen set screw wrenches, planer and 
jointer wrenches, chuck keys, and other 
specialized wrenches. They are inexpen- 
sive yet indispensable when needed. 
Providing and making available such 
tools encourages proper maintenance 
practices and will pay big dividends both 
in the school and home farm shop. 

There should be three of each type 
saws used for the arbor saw. Keep three 
sets of both jointer and planer knives— 
one in use, one ready for use, and one 
being sharpened by firms specializing 
in saw filing and knife sharpening. 

Some of the “big wheels” may ask you 
why you don’t sharpen the saws your- 
self. Your time is too valuable. You do 
not have the equipment nor the skill 
in many instances. Planer and jointer 
knives must be weighed for balance. 
Some firms not only sharpen the blades 
but fit them in the knifehead and all 
the vo-ag teacher does is to quickly 
install the unit. 

The last method is usually far safer 


and not too expensive, especially when 
considering the time and safety features. 
In using this method, extra knifeheads 
must be purchased. 


Buy Specialized Equipment 

There are numerous types of equip- 
ment that the students and class mem- 
bers can learn to use and may buy for 
their home farm shop use, such as drill 
sharpeners, knife setting gauges, and 
many others. 

Keeping the twist drills sharp usually 
gives the average teacher most concern 
in the farm shop. Keeping saws sharp 
and the grinders adjusted are close 
rivals. 

Many teachers say the twist drill jig 
is the answer. Some teachers go so far 
as to say it is their greatest shop asset. 
The Majestic Drill Sharpener Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., makes one called the 
Majestic drill sharpener for $11. Many 
others are on the market. 

The device can be mounted on a bench 
with most any 6-11 inch grinder in 20 
minutes by an average high school 
sophomore student. It will sharpen %-1 
inch drills. 


| 
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From 
classroom 


to skilled job ZS 
is an easy step as 


Grinder 
with Twin-Lite® 
Sofety Shields 
Bench ond 


floor models 


17” Drill Press 
Also 14” models 


By specifying Delta Machine Tools, you make the 
standard of industry your standard in the classroom 


Your insistence on Delta Machine 
Tools and high standards of perform- 
ance (the two go hand in hand) really 
pays off: 

Industry offers more job opportu- 
nities to people trained on Delta ma- 
chines. For they are machines used by 
practically every branch of industry. 

Your reputation for employing 
sound teaching practices is enhanced. 
Your students become well-equipped 
personally, to measure up to the 
demands of industry. 

By specifying ‘Delta’ on your 
requisition, you choose the machines 
that fit your program and budget best. 
Delta tools are compact, low cosi, 


easy to operate — and safe! And 
Delta's built-in accuracy enables the 
student of limited skill to produce 
quality end-products. A complete line 
of accessories permits using Delta 
machines on a wider range of oper- 
ations and projects. 

Let your nearby Delta dealer help 
you plan to meet today’s needs. 
Look for the name of your Delta dealer 
under “Tools” in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. 


DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 


© Rockwell 


Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Tear out coupon and mail 

Free 4 Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. . 

E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

4 times Send me ‘‘The Power Tool Instructor." 

Send me Delta catalogs and bulletins. + . 

a year Send me booklet, ‘*How to Plan a School Workshop. H 

to get on our 

free subscription Pesttion 

list for THE POWER School... a 

TOOL INSTRUCTOR, a ‘ a 

publication. Address. H 
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THE 
STANLEY 
TOOL 
CATALOG 
No. 34 


NEW school index helps in specifying tools for 
shop Shows full line of Stanley Tools. “Yankee 
Teols and Russell Jennings Bits—the most complete 


line of hand tools offered by one manufacturer. 


Visual teaching aids and project plans at cost. 


STANLEY TOOLS 
Educetional Dept., 106 Eim St., New Britain, Conn, 


Orie wono LSTANLEY 


HARDWARE * TOOLS 
ELECTRIC TOOLS * STEEL STRAPPING * STEEL 
COLUMBIAN 
WORKSHOP 


VISE 


COLUMBIAN 
HINGED PIPE COLUMBIAN 
VISE WOODWORKERS 


VISE 

There is a Columbian 
Vise for every need. Each 
Columbian Vise is especially 
designed and moderately 
priced for mechanized farms 
and schools. 

Send for complete information. 


THE COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. CO. 
9011 Bessemer Road Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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Include among the teaching materials, 
references on how to make templates to 
be used in sharpening tools. The bevels 
on a pick-up baler knife or that of a 
cold chisel should be checked by a 
template made in the shop. The correct 
bevels usually are obtained from new, 
unused equipment. 

Too little emphasis has been given to 
the maintenance of small items such as 
the face of a ball peen or claw hammer, 
or the shape and bevel of a screwdriver. 
Oftentimes, the things most used by us 
are the ones so frequently overlooked. 


Teach Tool Maintenance 


As mentioned in the beginning of this 
article, maintenance should be taught 
daily as the equipment is used. 

It is well to provide the student or 
small groups of students with a well 
prepared exercise on each piece of power 
equipment. The items included in such 
an exercise may include some of the 
following: 

Tool Grinder 

1. Is the face of the stone square? 
2. Is the surface of the stone free of 
dirt and foreign matter? 

. Do the grinder bearings need oiling? 

. Do the motor bearings need oiling? 

If so, how many drops? How should 
, it be oiled? 

5. Do the grinder bearings throw oil 
on you? 

6. What is the speed of the motor pull- 
ing the grinder? 

7. What is the rimspeed of the stone? 

8. How far should the tool rest be from 
the stone? 

9. Is the drive belt adjusted properly? 

10. How is a new belt put on the grinder? 

11. Is there a movable guard over each 
stone? 

12. What should be the minimum radius 
of a used grinding stone with a 54” 
arbor hole? 

13. Is the grinder safe equipment to use? 

14. Which of the above items should be 
checked each time you use the 
grinder? 

In the instructions provided near each 
piece of shop equipment, list the daily 
and periodical lubrications and adjust- 
ments. In the case of the carrier rollers 
and feed roller of a planer, proper lubri- 
cation reduced many adjustments due to 
wear. However, it is understood that 
proper adjustments must also be made 
when the machine is new. 

It is advisable to include much of the 
teaching of basic principles on shop 
equipment along with other basic farm 
shop jobs. The maintenance and adjust- 
ment of shop equipment should be in- 
cluded as a section of work, the same 
as tool fitting and woodworking. Teach- 
ing it in the first year as a section of 
shop work simplifies the maintaining 
problem thereafter. It makes daily main- 
tenance much more effective and less 
laborious on the instructor. 


USDA 


FILMSTRIPS 


Only 55¢ and 60c each 


Don't Pay More Than 
The Official Price 


They are wonderful buys and practical 
teaching aids. Just be sure you get 
“official” films when you buy; get them 
from Nasco. Nasco USDA films are pro- 
duced by the official processor, and sold 
at official USDA prices. They are the 
best quality and up-to-date. In fact, 
visual aids specialists carefully screened 
USDA films for the Nasco catalog. 


GET THEM FROM NASCO 


Vo-Ag and veteran instructors are buy- 
ing filmstrips from Nasco in quantity. 
You, too, can have a low cost filmstrip 
library. Select from the long list of USDA 
titles and hundreds of other Nasco film- 
strips. Write today if you don’t have a 
Nasco catalog. 


NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL } 
SUPPLY C 


ROOF 
WEED CUTTER 


Saves hours of hard work, cutting every- 
thing from tough blue grass to light brush 
with no effort at all! 


CUTS WITHIN %” of fence rows, build- 
ings, trees and other obstacles. Ideal for 
yard, timber, garden, orchard, spot weed 
control, 


FORWARD DRIVE optional with new Self- 
Propeller. Can be applied when needed, 
idled for close work. 


MOWS LAWNS, TOO! Just one sim- 
ple adjustment. See your dealer, or for 
our special folder on keeping your farm 
LOOKING LIKE A MILLION, write 


ROOF WELDING WORKS iftinois 
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BFM Helpful In Teaching . . . 


I enjoy your magazine very much. I am 
able to use the material in my college classes 
and also in my extension service giving 
general agricultural teachers of Iowa on 
the job training. I enjoyed selecting the 
three best covers. I like these because they 
demonstrate practical methods of teaching 
by illustrations, which will hold the interest 
of the audience.—Dr. Oscar E. Reece, Iowa 
State Teachers College. 


* 


Keep It Coming .. . 


Your magazine has been very helpful, 
and I read and use it a great deal. Please 
keep it coming my way!—John Sharon, 
Chowchilla, Calif. 


More About New Layout... 


Speaking for myself I like the new edi- 
torial layout very much indeed. One of the 
gripes that I have had against any maga- 
zine is the discontinuation of a story after 
one or two pages, which forced me to go 
searching through the back part of the 
magazine for the rest of the article. More 
often than not I have discontinued reading 
the article in disgust and have never finished 
it. I hope you never return to the old 
method.—L. E. Weaver, Associate professor, 
Cornell University. 


* 
The Editor Apologizes .. . 


In reading the March, 1951, issue of your 
magazine “Better Farming Methods,” I note 
with some trepidation an article entitled a 
“Report From Missouri” concerning R. A. 
Langenbacher, who is referred to as county 
agent in St. Charles county. Inasmuch as 
Mr. Langenbacher retired approximately 
two years ago as county agent and is now 
working as Missouri Representative for the 
Consumers Cooperative Association of North 
Kansas City, Mo., I cannot help but ques- 
tion the authenticity of your magazine. 

I just thought that you might be interested 
in knowing that many of us in this territory 
have noted this article with cynicism—Sam 
J. Lewis, St. Charles, Mo. 


To those who might have been offended by 
the above mentioned article, a sincere 
apology. 

This article was in what we term “left- 
over material.” Such editorial material was 
set at one time for a particular issue and 
then not used at that time. “Leftover” is 
carried from month to month and used 
whenever needed. 

This particular article was in “leftover” 
when I became editor last August. I neg- 
lected to check with former Editor Dunk to 
determine its present value—Editor 


* 


Worth more than 
a week's pay for the 
hired man 


Proven from California to Connecticut 


THE 
HANDBOOK 


By JOHN M. WHITE 


HE latest encyclopedic information on all 

phases of farming and ranching, com- 
piled from the best authoritative sources and 
checked by experts. This is an indispensable 
book for county agents, farmers, those in- 
terested in soil conservation, and students of 
agriculture. 24,000 copies sold. 


450 pages, $4.95 


Table of Contents includes: 
Legumes and Grasses 
Garden and Truck Crops 
Orchard and Vine Fruits 
Trees on the Farm 


Poultry and Rabbits 
Feeds and Feeding 

Soil Conservation 

and other useful topics 


VERTICAL FARM DIVERSIFICATION 


By D. HOWARD DOANE. Your vision is the only limit to bigger profits from your farm. 
The way—a revolutionary new system which means emphasizing your most profitable 
crop and processing it one or more steps beyond raw production. Here's the profitable 


technique clearly and practically explained. 


Illustrated, $2.75 


THE BUSINESS OF FARMING ecrarr, 


Professor of Agricultural Economics at Cornell University and LADD HAYSTEAD, 
formerly Editor of the Farm Column of Fortune Magazine. 


Practical farm operation for the real- 
ist-farmer who wants to make money. 


Thorough coverage of planning, proce- 
dure and production, which 5 will 


> SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY 


Ai. 


like if you are a friend of the land, a 
realist about farming.’’—True D. Morse, 
President, Doane Agricultural Service, : 
Illustrated, charts, graphs, tables and in- g 
dex. $3.00 i 


PIGS trom Cave to Corn Belt 
WAYLAND TOWNE and 
EDWARD NORRIS WENTWORTH. 
“A book which certainly every farmer, 
city or dirt, should have in his library. 
Will provide amusement . . . as well as a 


Please send me ......... 
THE FARMER'S HANDBOOK 
@ $4.95 
—_— VERTICAL FARM DIVERSIFICATION 
@ $2.75 
—_—_ THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 
@ $3.00 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 92-4 


OKLAHOMA 
. Copies of 


great amount of information . . . a i ——PIGS from Cave to Corn Belt 
the role the pig has played in history and i @ $4.00 
his close association with mankind” PLOWMAN’S FOLLY @ $1.00 
— Louis Bromfield. | A SECOND LOOK @ $2.00 
By EDWARD H. FAULKNER: 4 
I enclose () check [ money order 
PLOWMAN’S FOLLYs:.0 {§ 
A SECOND LOOK 2.0 name 
The revolutionary method of disk harrow- §f 
ing which helps raise wonder 
t most im ant on 
appear in this century. Over 350,000 ADDRESS... 
copies sold. 


Need Some Help? 


Better Farming Methods is at your 
service. Here literally hundreds of 
booklets are listed each year which 
will be of help to ag leaders in their 
work. 


Booklet section in the back of each 
issue of Better Farming Methods. 
Check those you desire, and indicate 
the number you wish of each one. 


The Helpful Booklet section of 


Be sure to turn to the Helpful 


Don’t miss it. Use it every month. 


lustrated. 


BOOK: 
“A. B.C. of 


Poultry Raising’’ 
By J. H Florea of Poultry Tribune 
A complete guide for beginner or ex- 


your first coop to dressing the fow! for 
food. 206 pages, cloth binding, well il- 
Price $2.50 
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Arizona Farmer printed an article in their issue 
of September 30th that tells the Aldrin story so 
well we’re quoting from it verbatim! 


(With the kind permission of 
Arizona Farmer editors) 


Kills 


“Two ounces per acre 


” 
give wonderful control... 
“Quoted from ARIZONA FARMER, Sept. 30, 1950 


“Simpler, easier and cheaper grasshopper control, with sprays 
or dusts and without bait material of any kind, is apparently 
here. 

“This statement is based on the remarkable success achieved 
with a new chemical called Aldrin, in the recent range grass- 
hopper campaign... 

“Two ounces of Aldrin... ('4 pint Aldrin emulsifiable 


fe concentrate in a petroleum nmatiaes . sprayed from air- 

t ; planes at the rate of a gallon per acre, ‘proved astonishingly 
4 effective. 

, “Aldrin will be an approved hopper poison . . . because so 

» little of it is lethal to the pests and all the bother of bait 


mixing is avoided.” (Note: Aldrin has since received approval 
by agricultural agencies for grasshopper control.) 

“On 40,000 acres the application rate was one gallon to 
the acre. The infestation varied, ran from 100 to 150 (grass- 
hoppers) per square yard in spots specially favored by the 
hoppers. The average kill was 91% in 24 hours. Wherever 
the Aldrin got to the hoppers, they died. 


“There seems to be no doubt . . . that chemistry has pro- 
vided another extremely effective weapon for mankind’s an- 
cient war with the grasshopper tribe. Perhaps it is the most 
valuable weapon yet, and the most easily used.” 


Thanks, Arizona Farmer! 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


. Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hyman & Co., able under the brand names of leading insecti- 
and is distributed by Shell Chemica! Corporation, cide manufacturers. Consult your local dealer 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 18. Aldrin is avail- and county agent. 


> 

Book Reviews; 
SUCCESSFUL BROILER GROWING, by 
Dr. Edmund Hoffman and James Gwin, 


published by Watt Publishing Co., Mount 
Morris, Ill. Price $3.50 


The second edition of “Successful Broiler 


| Growing,” a book designed specifically for 


people interested in producing meat chick- 


| ens, has just been published by the Watt 
| Publishing Co., Mount Morris, Il. 


Completely revised, the new edition has 
256 pages, compared with the 186 pages of 
the first edition published in 1946. More 
illustrations, with more and up-to-date ma- 
terial on such rapidly developing fields as 
feeding, disease control, and marketing ac- 
count for much of the increase in size of 
the book. 

This second edition is divided into 14 
chapters dealing with the whole range of 


| broiler production problems from producing 


eggs for hatching broiler chicks to the final 
sale. There also are chapters with brief 
descriptions of the various commercial 
broiler areas, production in batteries, in- 
vestment and profits to be expected, with 


| methods of financing, and the development 


of local markets. 

The book is written in simple, non- 
technical language, which makes it suitable 
as a guide for actual growers or for use in 
classrooms. 


ARC WELDING LESSONS FOR 
SCHOOL AND FARM SHOP, by Harold 
L. Kugler, published by the James F. Lin- 
coln Are Welding Foundation, Cleveland 
1, 0. Price $1.00 


This is a new textbook for teaching, at 
both college and high school levels, the skills 
used with arc welding equipment. Step-by- 
step procedures for welding jobs are given to 
help students achieve each lesson object. 
Lessons can be studied individually or a 
book can be taken as a complete course. One 
entire section of 26 pages gives over 75 
are welded shop projects. 

The book contains 343 pages, 550 illustra- 
tions, and is printed on excellent paper 
stock. It has a gold embossed, black simu- 
lated leather cover. 

The author, Harold Kugler, has had prac- 
tical experience in teaching welding and 
has worked out this modern learn-by-doing 
method of teaching these shop skills. 


MANUAL OF SOIL AND WATER CON- 


| SERVATION ENGINEERING, by Glenn 


O. Schwab, Richard K. Frevert, and Ken- 
neth K. Barnes, published by William C. 
Brown Co., Dubuque, Ia. Price $2.50 


This manual, consisting of 222 pages, well 
illustrated with charts, graphs, and drawings, 
is an actual working guide to soil and water 
conservation engineering. By following the 
procedures outlined, any person can actually 
learn how to do the various jobs necessary 
in good soil and water conservation. 

Chapters deal with measurement of dis- 
tances, levels and leveling, mapping, con- 
touring, strip cropping, terracing, water 
courses, drainage, terrace and waterway 
construction, and how to build farm ponds. 
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We wouldn’t change | 
3 d of this! | 
a word of this! | 

| | 
§ 

| 

| 


That 
Reminds Me” 


Hot Stuff... 


Two buzzards were lazily soaring over | 
the desert when a jet-propelled plane 
zipped by them, its exhaust throwing flame | 
. and smoke. As it whizzed out of sight, | 
one of the buzzards remarked, “That bird | 
was really in a hurry.” 

“You'd be in a hurry, too, said the other, | 
“if your tail was on fire.” 


* 


Too Late... 


Husband: “You know what, I've been | 
thinking it over since yesterday. I've de- 
cided you are right. I agree with you 100 
percent.” | 

Wife: “It won't do you any good. I've | 
changed my mind.” 


* | 
He Was A Fool... | 


While a farm girl was milking a cow, a | 
bull tore across the meadow toward her. | 
The girl did not stir, but continued milking. | 
Several visitors, who had run to safety, | 
saw to their amazement that the bull | 
stopped dead within a few yards of the girl, 
turned around and walked sadly away. 

“Weren't you afraid?” they all asked. 

“Certainly not!” said the girl. “I happen 
to know that this cow is his mother-in-law!” 


* 
Be Careful... 


“I’m worried. It’s raining and my wife 
is in town.” 

“Oh, she'll probably slip inside some 
store.” 

“That's just it.” 


* 
He Qualified ... 


“Got any references?” asked the plumber 
of the applicant for a job. 

“Yes,” replied the job seeker, “but I | 
left them home. I'll go get ’em.” 

“Never mind, you'll do.” 


* 


Misinterpretation 


“All right back there?” called the con- 
ductor from the front of the car. 

“Hold on!” came a feminine voice. “Wait 
till I get my clothes on.” 

The entire carful turned and craned their 
necks expectantly. A girl got on with a 
basket of laundry. 


* 


Confused 


Jones: “Look at that bunch of cows.” 

Smith: “Not bunch, herd!” 

Jones: “Heard what?” 

Smith: “Herd of cows!” 

Jones: “Sure, I’ve heard of cows!” 

Smith: “I mean cow herd.” 

Jones: “What do I care if a cow heard? 
I didn’t say anything I shouldn’t have!” 


County medol in the 4-H Field 
Crops program ...symbo! of 
efficient, increased production 
by 4-H‘ers on the family farm. 


International Harvester, as a 
donor to the FFA Foundation, 
urges all FFA members to do 
their part in the ‘‘battie for 
food’’ as they carry out their 
FFA creed: ‘‘Learning to Do; 
Doing to Learn; Earning to 
live; Living to Serve.'’ 


SERVICE 


Look for this sign at your IH 
dealer's store. It means that 
his service department is 
pledged to help keep his cus- 
tomers’ farm machines — old 
or new—on the job during this 
national emergency. 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


Food Production 
Unlimited! 


There are two critical problems on farms today 
—the manpower shortage and a probable reduc- 
tion in the amount of new farm equipment avail- 
able. Both come at a time when full crop pro- 
duction is urgent. 

4-H and FFA members, parents, leaders ...and 
International Harvester . . . all share a responsi- 
bility for this vitally needed increased crop pro- 
duction. 

Here are some of the things IH is doing about 
these two challenging problems: 


1. Sponsoring awards in the National 4-H Field 
Crops program again this year. Two Field Crops 
objectives are particularly timely now: Increased 
production of food, feed and fiber crops; and most 
efficient use of available farm equipment. 


2. As a donor to the FFA Foundation, 1H urges 
all FFA members to work for increased food pro- 
duction, and keeping all available farm equip- 
ment on the job. 


3. IH dealers’ service departments that meet 1H 
5-Star Service standards are pledged to help keep 
food production equipment in top condition for 
top performance. 

Let's all do our part this year .. . for FOOD PRO- 
DUCTION UNLIMITED! International Harvester 
Company, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester Builds McCormick farm Equipment 
and Farmall, Tractors... Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors 
and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 
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The following lly 


d films are available to vo-ag teachers, county 


agents and other per ay leaders. Most of these films are entirely free; a few 
require return transportation charges. Inquiries and correspondence should be sent 
direct to the names and addresses shown. Order films at least 10 days to two weeks 


before you need them.—Editor. 


Legend: Motion (1); Slide (2); Strip (3); Sound (S); Color (C). 


The Visual Aids section has been increased to two full pages. The section 
has been divided into two units of one page each. Each page will appear 
in alternating months. Unit one will appear in March, May, July, Sep- 
tember, November, and January. Unit two will appear in the remaining 
six months. Be sure to look at each unit when it appears so that you might 
note the new films which are added from time to time. 


Unit Il 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO., Appleton, Wis. 
“The Forage Master” 33 min. (V1-SC-16) 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., Bloomington, III. 
“The Great Story of Corn” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“New Things in Corn Farming” (V1-SC-16) 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., FARM Industry 
Div., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

“Frozen Foods” 40 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“The Inside of Arc Welding” (V1-SC-16) 
Part I, Fundamentals (10 min.) 
Part II, Alternating-Current Weldin; ing 

“Principles of Electricity” 20 min. (V1- 16) 


B. F. GOODRICH CO., distributed by Castle 
Films. Div. of United wees Films, » Sy 542 
S. Dearborn St., Chica Til. 

“Rubber Lends a Hand” 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS, 119 llth St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

“Breeding Tomorrow's Hy-Lines” (V1-S-16) 
“Hy-Line Farm Parade” (V1-S-16) 

' “Improving Chickens by Crossing Inbred 
Lines” (V1-S-16) 


| INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tt. 
“Fresh From the Garden” 7 min. (V1-SC- 16) 
Bee BS Yachts in the Belgian Congo” 16 min. 


“Helpful 21 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Farm Inconveniences” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 
“My Model Farm” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Save Those Tools” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Permanent Agriculture” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Under Western Skies” 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Romance of the Reaper” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 
“It’s More Than Hay” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“County Fair” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Monarchs of the Forest” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“A Way of Life” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“African Adventure” 23 min. (V1- 7 = 

“Soil, Water and People” 23 min -16) 
“Tailor Made for Every Job” 15 S-16) 
“For Land’s Sake” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

“King of the Fibers” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 
“International Pictorial No. 1” 21 min. (V1-S- 


“Golden Harvest” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 


STEEL & WIRE CO., distributed 
by L.. Venard, 702 S. Adams, Peoria, Il. 

“Tem Dick and Harry” 50 min. (V1- S-16) 

“Hidden Treasures” 60 min. (V1-S-16) 

“A Trip to a Modern Steel and Wire Mill” 
24 min. (V1-SO16) 

“Hoosier Hot Shots” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Box 12--Route 2” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 
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LEDERLE LABORATORIES Div., Film Li- 
brary, American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

“Newcastle Disease” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 

“Modern Control of Poultry Diseases” 35 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 

“Sulmet Sulfamethazine in the Treatment of 
Livestock Diseases” 25 min. (V1-SC-1 = 

— Control of Poultry Diseases” 


) 
“Sulmet in the eo of Livestock Dis- 
- eases” 15 min. (VO3) 


LINCOLN CO., 12818 Coit Rd., 
Cleveland 1, O 


ae Comes to the Farm” 24 min. (V1-S- 


MASSEY HARRIS CO., Racine, Wis. 
“A pegmenee of Two ‘Hemispheres” 55 min. 


“Into Tomorrow” 27 min. (V1-SC-16) 

gress” 24 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Combine Cavalcade” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“A World of Power” 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 


S-MOLINE POWER IMPLE- 
Coe distributed by Elliott Film Co., 
1110 Nicollet Minn. 
“Guernsey at ”’34 min. (V1- SC016) 
eads the Pacific” 45 min. (V1- 


a of the Soil” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 
» Ours” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 

1. of ” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Reasons for the ” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 


NATIONAL SOYBEAN CROP IMPROVE- 
MENT COUNCIL, Distributed by Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 142 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, 

Feature Story” 27 min. (V1- 

) 


NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSN.. 616 Conti- 
nental Bldg. Washington 5, D.C. 
“Fertilizer Slides” (V2-C) 


DIV., Avco Mfg. Co., Coldwater, 


“Tre Legacy” 27 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“4-H Headlines” 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 


THE OLIVER CORP., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
“Neighbors Of the Land” (V1-SC-16) 


PENNSYLVANIA pre. 1000 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 7, 
“What's in it for Me?” (Quality fie Produc- 


tion) 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“The Problem of Bacteria in Milk” 20 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 

“i. a of Bacteria in Milk” 10 min. 


“Once Upon A Time” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 
“Checks Not Rejects” (Based on a 4-H y ub 

Dairy Demonstration) 10 min. (V3-S-35 
ality Milk Production” 10 min. 
t is ality Milk?” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 

“What are Bacteria?” 10 min. (V3-S-35) 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT INSTI- 
TUTE, N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Il. 

Soi Improvement With Rock 
Phosphate” (V1-SC) 


“Permanent Low Cost Pasture Improvement” ° 


(V1-SC) 


a | ~ ROEBUCK FOUNDATION, distribut- 
ed by C. L. Venard, 7-2 S. Adams St, Peoria, 


“Southern Sunrise” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“National Farm Oddities” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 
“National Farm Newsreel” 17 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Time’s A-Wastin’” 27 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Stitch in Time” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Under the 4-H Flag” 44 min. (V1-S-16) 
“The Green Hand” 44 min. (V1-S-16) 

“An Ounce of Prevention” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“The Golden Egg” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Where the Road Turns Right” 38 min. (V1- 


-16) 
“The People Together” 42 min. (V1-SC-16) 


SINCLAIR ein yh CO., 10 W. 5ist St., New 
York 20, N. Y¥.; 2540 W. Cermak Rd., Chicago 
8, IL.; P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta, Ga.; 9th and 
Grand Ave. Kansas C City 13, Mo.; ‘and Fair 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

“Miracle in Paradise Valley” 35 min. (V1-S- 


16) 
“Rainmaker” (V1-S) 


wy oe CO., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6 

“Money he Bank’ Silo Con- 
struction, 15 min. (V1-S-16) 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 595 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. N. Y. 
“Rickets in Calves” 15 min. (V1-16) 


CORP., Hardware-Machinery Div., 
5600 Roosevelt Rd. ae 50, Il. 

“Sheep Shearing” ( 

the Farm Flock Wool Crop” (V1- 


“Shearing Sheep” (V1-S-16) 


WIFT & CO., Agricultural Research Dept., 

Chicago 9, Ill 

“By- -Products” 10 min. (V1-SC-1 
“Livestock and Meat” 49 min. Rie S-16) 
“A Nation’s La 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Meat Buying Customs” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Cows an Chickens—USA” 25 min. (V1-S-16) 


Public Dept., 135 E. 
42nd st, View York 17, N. Y. 

“Chicken of min. (V1-SC016) 

hs : News Because It’s New” 24 min. (V1-SC- 


) 
“Your Apple Orchard” 24 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Deep Horizons” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Masters of Molecules” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“A New Frontier” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
— for Progress” 25 min. (V1- 
“Tex, the Story of A Champion Calf” (V1-SC) 


UNITED DUROC RECORD ASS'N., Duroc 
Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. 

“Selecting Swine” 15 min. (V3-35) 

“Pig Projects Make Profit” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO., 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 
“My Father’s House” feature length (V1-SC) 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 
436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
“Soil and the South” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., Film 
Division, 511 Wood St., amg 22, Pa. 
“More Time for Living” 30 min. 1-SC-16) 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIA- 

TION, 1410 S. W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 

“Lumber for Homes” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 

7 = Fire in the West Coast Woods” 
-C) 
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If grain goes down in your com- 
munity you can help by suggesting 
the use of a Hume Pick-Up Reel. 
Long, moving tines, always perpen- 
dicular, pick up matted, down- 
tangled grain and feed it evenly, 
gently without shattering, without 
clogging on the cutter bar or in the 
combine cylinder. 
Ideal for all small 
grain and bean crops. 
And harvests more 
grain from straight 
standing grain and 
bean crops, too. 
Write for literature. 3 


H. D. HUME COMPANY 


MENDOTA, ILLINOIS 


Moving Soon? 


SURELY you do not want to miss 
even one copy of BETTER FARM- 
ING METHODS. If you are moving 
or if your address is being changed 
in any way, please send your change 
of address to: BETTER FARMING 
METHODS, Sandstone Building, 
Mount Morris, Ill, at least thirty 
days prior to the time your change is 
to become effective. 

The post office now requires the 
subscriber to report address changes 
direct to the publisher. If you fail to 
report your change, you may miss 
one or more issues. Please send your 
old address as well as your new ad- 
dress. Write today if you are moving 
soon. It will help us serve you 
promptly. 


Coming Events 


April 2-4—Nevada state FFA conven- 
tion, Fallon, Nev. 

April 5-7—Nebraska state FFA conven- 
tion, Lincoln, Neb. 

April 5-7—Indiana state FFA conven- 
tion, Union Bldg., Purdue university, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

April 6-7—Wyoming state FFA conven- 
tion, Masonic Temple, Casper, Wyo. 

April 6-7—Massachusetts FFA conven- 
tion, University of Massachusetts campus, 
Amherst, Mass. 

April 11-13—Montana state FFA con- 
vention, Bozeman, Mont. 

April 20-21—Missouri state FFA con- 
vention, Columbia, Mo. 

April 19-21—Iowa state FFA conven- 
tion, Sioux City, Ia. 

April 20-May 2—Wisconsin state FFA 
convention, Green Lake, Wis. 

April 23-24—North Dakota state FFA 
convention, Brookings, N.D. 

April 30-May 1—Kansas state FFA con- 
vention, 

May 5-11—American Royal dairy show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

May 14-16—22nd annual Minnesota FFA 
convention, St. Paul, Minn. 

May 24-26—New York state FFA con- 
vention, Malone, N.Y. 

May 31-June 2—Arkansas state FFA 
convention, Monticello, Ark. 

May 31-June 2—Ohio state FFA conven- 
tion. 

June 4-7—State 4-H Junior Leaders con- 
ference, State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

June 4-22—Regional Negro school, Prai- 
rie View A & M college, Prairie View, Tex. 

June 11-29—Central Region extension 
service summer school, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

June 15—Chicken-of-Tomorrow contest, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

June 13-20—National 4-H Club camp, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 18-July 6—Western Region exten- 
sion service summer school, Colorado A & 
M college, Fort Collins, Colo. 

June 20-22—State FFA convention, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

July 9-27—Northeast Region extension 
service summer school, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 9-27—Workshop for supervising 
teachers, Michigan State college, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

July 22-28—National Farm Safety 
Week. 

July 30-August 17—Southern Region ex- 
tension service summer school, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

August 16-17—National Soil Conserva- 
tion field day and plowing matches, Beth- 
any, Mo. 

August 28-31—Annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Society of Agronomy, State College, 
Pa. 
September 29-October 6—National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 8-11—National Future Farmers 
of America convention, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 29-November 1—NACAA con- 
vention, Peabody hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
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KOLOCIDE® 


TRIPLE-THREA’ 

INSECTICIDE 
LIVESTOCK, 

BUILDINGS, GROUNDS 


WHAT IT 1S—Kolocide is a remark- 
able new insecticide combining 
the killing power of lindane and 
DDT with the residual prolonged 
effectiveness of fused bentonite 
sulphur. It comes ready to mix 
with water for either spraying 
or dipping. 

WHERE TO USE— Triple action 
Kolocide kills more types of flies; 
also lice, ticks, and fleas. It gives 
superior control on cattle, sheep, 
goats, hogs, and horses—also is 
an effective general spray for 
infested areas. 

HOW TO APPLY—Kolocide should 
be used with a power sprayer 
having sufficient pressure to part 
the hair or wool and wet the skin. 
Only one application needed for 
lice or ticks, repeat every two to 
four weeks for fly control. 
WHERE TO BUY—Kolocide is prob- 
ably carried in stock by your 
dealer—if not, write us. 


* Trade Mork 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

MIDDLEPORT, N. Y., © Rich- 
mond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fia., 
Tampa, Fla., Pompano, 
New Orleans, Greenville, 
Miss., Harlingen, Tex., Canadian 
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Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. Print 


your name and address on the blanks below. Tear out the pages and send them 
to Helpful Booklets Department, Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Name 
Address 
- The Helpful Booklet section has been increased to four full pages. To 
Se accommodate your many requests, this department has been divided into 
bis two, two-page sections. Each section will run in alternate months. Unit 


AS AN AID IN YOUR WORK. 


I will appear in March, May, July,, September, November, and January. 
Unit II will appear in April, June, August, October, December, and 
February. BE SURE TO CHECK CLOSELY EACH MONTH AND 
ORDER THE NEWLY LISTED BOOKLETS WHICH YOU WILL NEED 


Unit Il 


FEED 
THE AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
—“Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk-Feed” 
—‘Dry Skim Milk and Buttermilk in 


Home Mixed Feeds” 


= CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
—‘“Here Are 40 Golden Acres” 
—“Wean Your Calves at 10 Days With the 
‘Kaff-A System’ of Raising Calves” 
—“Farm Layout Plans for The ‘Semi-Solid 
System’ of Raising Hogs” 


HALES & HUNTER COMPANY 
—“Growing Broilers on a Business-Like 


Basis 
—“Red Comb Poultry Feed Program” 
—*“Pioneer Dairy Feed Program” 
—“Pioneer Hog Feed Program” 
— “Pioneer Dairy Geat Program” 
— “Red Comb Turkey Production Program” 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
—“What Is Blusalt?” * 
—“What Is Greensalt?” * 

—“Trace Minerals in the Ration” * 

—*“Minerals Are Important in the Feeding 
of Livestock and Poultry” * 

—*Salt on Baled Hay” * 

—“Your Sale Story on Trace Mineralized 
Salt” * 

—‘“Save Feed With Salt” * 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


—“Sunshine and Sun-Cured Hay, How De- 
endable Are They As Sources of Vitamin 
for Livestock” 
—“Vitamin D for Animals” 
—‘“How Vitamin D2 Is Meas 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D i in, Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 1—Dairy Cows” 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- 
trition, No. 2—Swine” 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. Calves” 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nutri- 
tion, No. 4—Sheep” 
(10 copies of each review sent free. Quan- 
tities above 10 of any individual review 
are being made available in lots of 25, or 
multiples thereof, for $1 for 265 copies, 
poston. Remittance should accompany 
order. 
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MORTON SALT COMPANY 
—‘Morton Way—Meat Curing” 


4 
—“Free Choice Salt for More Profitable 
Feeding’ 
—“Seeret™ of Finest Home Cured Meats” 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY 


—“What Broiler Growers Say About Grit” 
—“County Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher Edu- 


cational Kit” 


—‘‘Answers to the Grit Question” 
on New Stonemo HOPPER- 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS COR- 
PORATION 

—“Livestock Feed Supplement” 

MARITIME MILLING 

—“The BB Bull Brand Dairy Feeding Guide” 

—‘Ma-Co Complete Poultry Guide” 

WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 

—“There’s Magic in Whey Nutrients” 

—“Your Pigs Will Thrive on 55” 


—“‘Save Up To Half the Cost of the Milk 
You Feed” 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN MACHINE & METALS, INC. 
—“Fan-Pac Dairy Barn Ventilator” 
—“Fan-Pac Poultry House Ventilator” 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY 


—“Battle the Borer With Proper Tillage” 
—“Making Paydirt Last” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


—“Grassland Farming” 
ae Plans for Modern Farm Build- 


‘arm Improvement Guide” 
—Handy Pocket Record Book 
DEERE & COMPANY 
—“Better Farming” (Catalog) 
—“Soil Conservation” 
—‘Hungry Soil” 
—“How to Terrace With Moldboard Plows 
and Disk Tillers” 
—“How to Fight Corn Borers” 


D. B. SMITH COMPANY 
—‘“Indian Back Firing Drip Torch” * 
—Smith Sprayers” 


Booklets added this month are marked 
with an asterisk.(*) 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR COMPANY 
—“History of Forage Harvesting” 


HAUCK MFG. COMPANY 
—“Controlled Flame Destroys Weeds” 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 
—“Goulds Irrigation Pumps” * 


MEYER MFG. COMPANY 
—“The Meyer Hay Conditioner” * 


MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT MFG. 
PANY 


COM- 


—“What Rotary Tillage Will Do for You” * 


NEW IDEA FARM EQUIPMENT 
—“*Marching Ahead With Corn” 
—“New Idea Manure Spreaders” 
—‘“New Idea Hay Tools” 

—“New Idea Corn Harvesting Tools” 
—New Idea Elevators” 

—‘New Idea Farm Wagons” 


H. D. HUME CO. 
—“Hume Reel Harvests More Grain From 


Any Field’ 


PEIRSON-MOORE COMPANY 
—‘“Making Every gy | a Sure One With an 


All-Purpose Farm Drier” 

—“Installing and Operating Farm Driers” 
—Making Rich Green Hay With Farm 
Driers” 

—“Avoiding Crop Losses With a Farm Mois- 
ture Tester” 

—“How to Cure Bright Leaf Tobacco” 


SEAMAN MOTORS, INC. 
—“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
—“High Quality Forage” 


—‘Massey-Harris Disc Harrows” 
—‘‘Massey-Harris Plows’ 
—‘Massey-Harris Self-Propelled Corn 
Picker” 

—‘Massey-Harris Low Gallonage Sprayers” 
—“Massey-Harris Manure Spreaders 
—“Marrey-Harris Haying Tools” 

—“Better Built Tractors” 


—“Massey-Harris Combines” 
—*“Massey-Harris Goble Heavy Duty Offset 


Dise Harrows” 
—(Wall Chart) Cross-Sectional View, Mode! 
44 Tractor 


J. I. CASE COMPANY 


Booklets: 
—Catalog on Visual Education Materials 
—‘Water Spreading” 
—“Level Farming on sete Fields” 
—‘Win Against Water” 
—“Build a Pond” 
—‘“Moldboard Terraces” 
—"Strips and Curves” 
—“More Food from Fewer Acres” 
—“How to Produce High Protein Hay” 
—“Handling Manure for Extra Benefite” 
—“Advanced Farm Practices” 
—“Modern Farm Machines Bring Back the 


Range 
—“Hydraulic Controls” 
Service Charts—24 x 36 inches 
—“Easy Plan for Building Your Own Ter- 
race” 
—“Contour Farming Pays in Three Main 


Ways 
—"The Island System of Terracing” 
—“Build a Pond’ 
—Strip Yields” 
—“New Life for Your La 
—Sectional View Model Engine” 
—“Sectional View Model S Tractor Trans- 
mission” 
—“Sectional View Model LA Tractor” 
—“Operation Principles Four-Cycle Engine” 
—“Know Your Carburetor” 
—“For Best Power Take-Off 
—‘Combine Sectional View—Model A 
—The Saga of Sawdust Sam” (safety) 
“Community aders’ 
“Tractor Sectional View Model VA Series 
Models” 
—“Combine Sectional View Model F-2” 
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0. W. KROMER COMPANY 


—“Prevention of Chemical and Water Cor- 
rosive in Farm Spray” 


—“Selection of Spray Nozzle for Weed and 
Insect Control” 


—“Calibration and Adjustment of the Farm 
Sprayer” 


—“Chemical Control of Weed and Insects” 
—“Importance of the Speedometer in Power 
Farming” 
HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
—“Data on Irrigation Pumps” 


STOODY COMPANY 
—“Stoody Farm Hard-Facing Handbook” 


ee ELECTRIC CORPORA- 


“ae Farm Equipment You Can 


—“How to Apply Motors and Controls to 
Farm Jobs” 


—“Home Freezing Guide Supplement” * 
—‘“How to Build an Electric Motor” * 
—“Electricity in the Milkhouse” * 


—“How to Use Electric Welding on the 
Farm” * 


—“How To Apply Electric Heating On The 
Farm 

STOUT IRRIGATION, INC. 

—“Engineering and Designing a Portable 
Sprinkler Irrigation System” 


= CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, 


—“Tire Sizes For 
Chains” 


—“Double Your Traction” * 


Weed Farm Tractor 


TRACTOR 
CHAINS 
make 
good 
“mudders” 


@ Mud may delay you get- 

ting into your fields . . . but . . . WEED TRACTOR 
CHAINS make good mudders out of tractors. 
With them, you can get into your barnyards, 
fields and woodlots when you want to... and 
save days. They'll get you over ice and through 
snow, too. It’s easy to put on or take off 
WEED BULL or WEED SPIRAL GRIP TIRE CHAINS. 
One man can do it quick. And no adjustments 
are needed. Get a set of chains now. You may 
need them soon. See your implement dealer. 
Insist on genuine WEED TRACTOR CHAINS. 

co York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 

fe 


Denver, Detroy 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, ‘pubes, 
Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, C 


IVISION 


AMERICAN 
CABLE 


AMERICAN CHAIN 


7 In Business for Your Safety 


SOILS 


SUDBURY LABORATORIES 
—“Don’t Guess But Test Your Soil” 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
—‘Essential Mineral Elements” 


TEACHING AIDS 


DEVRY CORPORATION 

—“Suggested Bibliography on ‘The Use of 
Motion Pictures in Education’” 

—“Suggestions for Organizing Student 
Operators’ Club for the Projected Teach- 
ing Aids Department” 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
—“Better Quality Milk and Cream Through 
Proper Utensil Care” 

PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 

—‘Useful Knots and How to Tie Them” 

—“How te Put Rope to Work on the Farm” 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 

—“Farm Sign Catalog” 

—“Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen 
and Specialized Farmers 

—‘“Nasco County Agent Catalog” 

—‘“Nusco Home Economics and Home Dem- 
onstration Catalog” 


—‘“Nasco Vo-Ag Catalog” (New Nasco cata- 
logs are mailed to vo-ag instructors on 
state lists in July of each year. Home 
catalogs are mailed in January and Coun- 
ty Agent catalogs in October) 

ROCKWELL MFG. COMPANY 

—“How to Plan a School Workshop” 


AMERICAN PLANT FOOD COUNCIL 
Our Land and Its Care* 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 


—“Methods and Benefits of Clipping Dairy 
Cattle” 


“a to Harvest the Farm Flock Wool 

rop” 

—“Tips on Sheep Shearing” 

—(Wall Chart) Self-Teaching Sunbeam 
Stewart Chart, showing the Australian or 
Western Method of Shearing Sheep 

HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 

—New Catalog of Hy-Line Chicks 

—“How Hy-Line Chicks Are Bred” 

RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 

—“Information on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- 
jectors” 

SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

—faaaieg on Grain and Seed Treating, Grad- 
ing and Handling Equipment 

NATIONAL FARM BOOK COMPANY 

—Catalog of Selected Books on Farming 

DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY 

—Planning for Effective Projection” 

BELL & HOWELL 

—Catalog on 16 mm. Projectors and Other 
Visual Aids Equipment 

THE FAIR PUBLISHING HOUSE 


—Catalog No. 70, “Fair Ribbons and Sup- 
plies” 


—Catalog No. 70, “Supplement 1951 Items 
and Prices” 

SWIFT & COMPANY 

—*“The Story of Poultry” 

—‘“The Story of Dairy Animals” 

—‘Meat and the Mississippi River” 

—“Swift’s Service to Producer and Con- 
sumer 

PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. COMPANY 

—‘“Spraying Shade and Ornamental Trees” * 

SCHWARTZ MFG. CO. 

—“A New Era in Milk Production” * 


TOOLS 


LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
—“Build-A-Tool Plans” * 
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Booklets added this month are marked 
with an asterik. (*) 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. COMPANY 
—“Farm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for 
use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, etc.) 


COLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. COMPANY 
—“Vises” (showing different models for 
various types of work) 


STANLEY TOOLS 
—“Stanle Square Booklet” 

—Tool ca , pocket-size (lists hand tools 
for Pans a hops and helpful tables and 
charts) 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 

—“Disston Chain Saws” 

—“How to Cut Costs and Make Money With 
Chain Saws” 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
—“File Filosophy” 
(A 42 page booklet concerning the selec- 


tion and use of many hand steel files and 
rasps.) 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
—‘More Holes in a Hurry”* 


POWER TOOLS, INC. 
—“Complete Power Tool Workshop” * 


WATER SYSTEMS 


MARLOW PUMPS 
—“Self Priming Pumps for Farm and Ir- 
rigation” 


It Sure Pays to 
Food Farm Animals 


SALT PLUS! 


—Say Farmers Everywhere 


Here's What 
STERLING BLUSALT 
Gives Them! 


SALT...the most important 
mineral of them all. 


COBALT... lack of cobalt causes 
loss of appetite and stunted 
growth of animals. 
lODINE...regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE... helps prevent 
sterility ... improves lactation. 
IRON...essential for healthy red 
blood...helps prevent anemia. 
COPPER ... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 


ZINC ... promotes longer life, 
better growth. 
ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


seeov STERLING - 


TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
4-LB. LIKS 


STERLING 


Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
Scranton, Pa. 
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What It's 


By HERBERT L. SCHALLER, Editor 


Should FFA Boys 
Give To The Foundation? 

In January, I attended the an- 
nual donor’s meeting of the Future 
Farmers of America Foundation. 

During the meeting, one of the 
donor representatives brought up 
this question: Are FFA boys being 
encouraged or given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute, either as in- 
dividuals or as chapters, to the 
Foundation? 

In the discussion that followed, 
the group decided that present 
contributions would be accepted, 
but the practice would not be 
stressed or encouraged to any great 
extent among FFA boys. Rather, 
it would be discouraged. 

From the standpoint of the do- 
nors to the Foundation, such action 
was wise. They should not encour- 
age contributions from those they 
are pledged to help. 

On the other hand, I think the idea 
of FFA chapters or individuals con- 
tributing to the Foundation is sound 
and practical. However, initiation 
of such a program must and should 
come, not from the donors, but from 
the teachers and state supervisors 
directing the program. 

The Foundation was organized 
. .. “to provide business and in- 
dustry with an avenue for develop- 
ing a better understanding and 
closer cooperation with students 
of vocational agriculture.”” The 
Foundation provides .. . “business, 
industry, farm and civic organiza- 
tions, and individuals with an op- 
portunity to make financial con- 
tributions for the stimulation of 
worthy achievements by students 
and former students of vocational 
agriculture and members of the 
FFA and NFA.” 

The Foundation has and is 
accomplishing these points. All 
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familiar with it know that it has 
grown beyond the fondest expecta- 
tions. Donors and boys alike have 
benefited. 

Therefore, should not youth who 
have benefited and are at present re- 
ceiving substantial help from the 
Foundation be encouraged to sup- 
port it? Would not their support 
benefit them as well as the Founda- 
‘ tion? 

Financial benefits to the Founda- 
tion from contributions would be 
small. But, this is not primarily a 
means to get more money. The ex- 
pression of interest and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the FFA would 
serve to intensify the interest in 
-the FFA program by present and 
future contributing industrial com- 
panies. Such support by FFA mem- 
bers would be a convincing demon- 
stration of appreciation. 

These boys will become tomor- 
row’s leaders in the field of busi- 
ness and agriculture. They will find 
themselves in positions of great in- 
fluence. They will need to have a 
sense of responsibility to individ- 


CORNELIUS 


“I don’t need a fancy system to tell rams 
from ewes—I just put them in a pasture and 
let them figure it out for themselves!” 


uals and organizations 
their immediate interests. 

They need to be impressed with 
the need of thoughtfulness, appre- 
ciation, and giving. A definite part 
of their work, whatever it may be, 
will be to help others. Success de- 
pends on this. As a wise man once 
said: “Who ceases to give, ceases 
to live.” 

Are the boys and chapters able 
to contribute? If they do, will it 
hurt their program? 

They are able. Their program 
won’t suffer. On the contrary, 
the overall program will benefit. 
Again, it is not the amount which 
is given, but the spirit with which 
boys are willing to contribute. 

Someone pointed out that money 
given by chapters could be used in 
the states to further the program. 

Perhaps. But I think this is a 
shortsighted policy. Human beings 
are inherently selfish. All of us 
possess this trait. Therefore, when 
a program is inaugurated and 
funds available, we begin to think 
in terms of what we could do if 
we had more; not how much we 
have already accomplished. 

If the Foundation has accom- 
plished enough so that people begin 
to covet more in order to do more, 
then it is time to stress participation 
by those who have benefited. If the 
Foundation has received such credit, 
then it deserves consideration, too. 

Learning to Do; Doing to Learn: 
Earning to Live and Living to 
Serve. The FFA motto. 

If the Foundation has helped 
boys to achieve this motto, then 
equal stress should be placed on 
all four points. 

The last becomes the key to suc- 
cess. 
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Americas Busiest 
Farm Buildings 


MULTI-PURPOSE 


\ - 
\ | 


Housing Farm Machinery in Texas 


Cottonseed Storage in Alaboma 


All over America you see them . . . Stran-Steel Quonsets ... on farms of 
all types and sizes. 


There are many reasons for such preference for this busiest of all farm 
buildings. 


The Quonset is versatile . . . perfect for crop storage, housing livestock 
or machinery, and dozens of other uses. More than that, the Quonset is an 
efficient, shirt-sleeved working tool that increases production, cuts leg- 
work and back-breaking drudgery to a minimum. 


Doubtless you know someone who has a Quonset building on his farm. 
We suggest you talk to him. Or call in your Quonset dealer and get a 
list of the farmers in your section who have solved the farm building 
problem—profitably—with one or more Quonsets. Use the coupon for 
valuable information on buildings best suited to your type of farming. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division ¢ corse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


oF 


won 
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FARMER'S FAVORITE .. . EVERYWHERE! 


Quonsets are all steel. They are wind-re- 
sistant, non-combustible. They are quick 


to erect. They are reasonable in cost 7 i 
(Total in-place cost will surprise you!) & 
They are versatile. They are strong and F 


long-lasting . . . made of arch-ribbed, 
nailable Stran-Steel framing. 


Quonset 32 


Quvonset 40 


j Use this coupon for information about Quonsets in 
use in your kind of farming. (We will include the 


name of your nearest Quonset dealer, from whom 
| you can get detailed costs.) | 


| NAME 
| ADDRESS 
| 


STATE 


NATIONAL 
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Milk Trapped 
in THis Pocket... 


Don’t Pinch OFF Your Profits! 
Milk with Genuine 


SURGE 


Fast, thorough milking is reason enough to 
switch to SURGE—but that’s only part of the 
SURGE Story of Money-Making Milking. 
Year after year more and more thousands of THETEAT CUPS 
progressive dairymen are discovering that Genuine oe 
SURGE Tug & Pull increases milk production and 
milking efficiency...cuts time and labor, and pro- 
tects cows and milk checks. 
So ask your dealer to come out and show you 
how SURGE can make more money for you. 
Today is a very good day to call him. 


No Calf, No Man, and No Machine Can | 
Do a Safe, Complete and Satisfactory § 
Job of Milking Cows without TUG & PULL 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 W. 19th Street Chicago 23, Illinois 
SYRACUSE + HOUSTON EL MONTE (Colif.) * KANSAS CITY TORONTO + ATLANTA SEATTLE MINNEAPOLIS 
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